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Topics of the Week. 

Three interesting posthumous contributions from 
the pen of the late Charles Dudley Warner will appear 
in early numbers of The Century. These probably con- 
stitute hi8 last literary work. The first, which is a 
sketch of a dog, is called “ The Education of Sam.” It 
is in the playful yet serious style of Mr. Warner’s 
“ Calvin,” the study of a cat. In the December number 
will be presented an inspiring and helpful essay en- 
titled “The Pursuit of Happiness.” The third con- 
tribution will be an essay called “ Fashions in Litera- 
ture,” with particular reference to the shifting taste in 
fiction. This will probably form a feature of the Jan- 
uary number of the magazine. 
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The biography of Coventry Patmore will include 
many letters from Tennyson, Carlyle, Ruskin, Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, and other eminent contemporaries. 
Dr. Richard Garnett and Mr. Sydney Colvin contribute 
reminiscences of Patmore, as also does Mr. Basil 
Champneys, the distinguished architect. He has com- 
piled and edited the biography with the assistance of 
Mrs. Patmore. Among the illustrations are a portrait 
of the poet’s first wife from a drawing by Millais, a 
sketch by Sargent, and a medallion by Woolner. 


D. Appleton & Co. are publishing this week “ The 
Story ef the Soldier,” by Gen. G. A. Forsyth, which, 
while it dwells especially upon the army’s work in the 
West, is practically a succinct history of the regular 
army. It has illustrations by Zogbaum. Another work 
presented is a revised and definitive edition of Her- 
bert Spencer’s “First Principles,’ and “Path and 
Goal,” a new novel, by Ada Cambridge. 





“The Cardinal’s Rose,” by Van Tassel Sutphen, 
with dllustrations by L. W. Hitchcock, is about to be 
published by Harper & Brothers. The story begins 
with a young man’s attending a cinematograph exhi- 
bition, where he sees in a moving picture what ap- 
pears to be the theft of a dispatch book from the coat 
pocket of a gentleman in the crowd. A young woman 
appears in the picture as if she might be in some way 
involved in this theft. The young man, struck by her 
atractive appearance, starts out to find her, 


written a volume of “ True Bear Stories.” This fact 
has aroused some speculation as to whether the “ Poet 
of the Sierras” is to tread at last in th. footsteps 
of Mr. Seton-Thompson and other artist-writers who 
tell animal stories from the animal’s point of view. 
We may say, however, that Mr. Miller’s volume, which 
fs to come from the press of Rand, McNally & Co., con- 
tains tales all related from the hunter's point of view. 
Btfil, it does not follow that the author, for this reason, 
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omits anything about bears that he might have truth- 
fully said had he a@opted the other method. The book, 
which will be fully illustrated, will have an introduc- 
tion by Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 

Apropos of the appearance upon the stage of a New 
York theatre of M. Rostand’s play of “ L’Aiglon,” it 
may particularly interest those persons who have been 
moved by the Napoleonic idea that prevails in the piece 
to know that a translation of “ Le Roman de L’Aiglon,” 
by Carolus, of which 70,000 copies have been sold in 
France in three months, will be published immediately 
by Brentano’s. The translator is J. Paul Wilson. The 
story is said to be a vivid portrayal of the aspirations 
of the young Duke of Reic'istadt, known in history as 
Napoleon II., and of his ill-fated attempt to succeed to 
his father’s empire. Metternich endeavors to turn the 
young man’s thoughts into another channel by intro- 
ducing into the court an accomplished Venetian Count- 
ess, La San-Severina, but without success, as the Duke 
remains faithful to the love of a young girl, who has 
devoted her life to him. 


Hamlin Garland’s new novel, the opening chapters 
of which will appear in the November Century, is to 
bear the title of “ Her Mountain Lover.” The hero is 
a young Colorado ranchman who is sent to London to 
place shares in a Western mine. One of the most 
striking incidents in the story is the setting up of a 
Western camp in English fields, the affair being put 
through in true cowboy style. 

John Lane of the Bodley Head has in preparation 
a series of volumes on “ Old London,” the first of which 
will make its appearance Dec. 6. The illustrations will 
consist of lithographic reproductions from old prints 
and paintings of those sites which have long since 
passed into history. Many of the pictures, too, will be 
redrawn from plates in the British Museum and in 
private collections, by T. R. Way, a well-known Lon- 
don artist, while the descriptive matter has been pre- 
pared by H. B. Wheatley, the antiquarian. The vol- 
umes are being printed by the Chiswick Press of Lon- 
don, 


A new Dooley book will shortly be brought out by 
R. H. Russell, under the title of ‘‘ Mr. Dooley’s Philoso- 
phy.” The text will consist of thirty-six articles in 
which Mr. F,. P. Dunne discusses important topics of 
the day with as much fragrant Dooleyism as is to be 
found in his two earlier books. A colored frontispiece 
has been made for the book by William Nicholson, 
while other characteristic illustrations have been con- 


| tributed by E. W. Kemble and F. Opper. 


Dr. Morrison, The London Times's correspondent in 
China, who survived the siege of the legations in Pe- 
king, and whose early dispatches after the relief first 
told the world of the real condition of affairs, is now 
at Tien-Tsin hard at work on a book dealing with his 
experiences of last Spring and Summer. It is no exag- 
geration to say that this man is the greatest living 
authority on Chinese politics and institutions. 

The third of the four competitions for the prizes 
offered by The Century Magazine to American college 
graduates was closed on June 1 of this year, the com- 
petitors being Bachelors of Art of 1899. The prize 
essay, entitled “ Tolstoi’s Moral Theory of Art,” is by 
Mr. John Albert Macy, Cambridge, Mass., of Harvard 
University. The prize story, entitled “An Old Worid 
Wooing,” is by Miss Adeline Miriam Jenney of Huron, 
S. D., of the University of Wisconsin. As the awards 
are made in ignorance of the authorship of the manu- 
scripts submitted, it is wholly accidental that one of 
the winners proves to be a Western woman and the 
other an Eastern man. In conformity with the terms 
of the competition, the prize for poetry is not awarded 
this year, no contribution being thought to reach the 
standard set. 


The Emperor of Austria-Hungary has just con- 
ferred upon Sidney Whitman the grand gold medal for 
art and sciences, which is one of the most prized and 
rarely bestowed distinctions of the dual monarchy. 
Mr. Whitman is at present at his home in Kensington, 
London, editing a voluminous life of the Hmperor 
Frederick from the German, which Harper & Brothers 
will shortly bring out both in London and in New 
York. It contains most interesting material, including 
many letters and documents hitherto unpublished. 


Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, who has had rather 
an enviable success with three long novels, is now to 
try the public taste with a book of short stories and a 
second volume of poems. It is a fact not generally 
known that before she took to novel writing Miss 
Fowler wrote numerous short stories for the maga- 
zines, twelve or fifteen of which have been collected 
and will appear in a volume bearing the title “ The 
“Angel and the Demon.” The volume of verse will be 
calied “ Love's Argument, and Other Poems.” 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


Shaler’s 


Prof, New Volumz 


“The Individual.” 


Dealing with 


Reviewed for Toe New York Times SaturDAY REVIEW 
By the Rev. John White Chadwick. 


The scientists have often warned the theologians 
that they must not poach on their preserve, but some 
of them have had few misgivings about poaching on 
the theologians’. If they do not cross the sacred limits, 
they have a lively predilection for that strip of country 
which lies midway between the areas of science and 
theology—the uplands of speculative science. For 
Prof. Shaler this region has always had immense at- 
traction, and his findings in it have always justified 
his fondness for it. There is so little of the dogmatist 
in his temper that he anticipates and prevents the crit- 
icisms of the more steadygoing scientists and the more 
hidebound theologians. The explanations and solu- 
tions that he presents are offered in so tentative a 
manner that not to entertain them graciously would 
indicate some defect in the breadth and sympathy of 
the reader’s mind. It is not only in the more specula- 
tive aspects of his thought that he manifests that sus- 
pense of mind which is essentially scientific, but also 
in his attitude toward theories that are tending to be- 
come dogmas in some quarters. Thus, for example, he 
several times questions the sufficiency of natural se- 
lection for the accomplishment of important results of 
evolution on the lower planes of life; and with regard to 
what natural selection can do in human societies, as 
at present organized, he holds an opinion widely at 
variance with that of Benjamin Kidd, the jauntiest of 
our recent sociologists. These aspects of Prof. Shaler’s 
mind are the more interesting to me because I saw 
much of him when he was one of Agassiz’s students, 
and remember well the eager confidence with which 
he accepted the Darwinian conception in the shadow of 
his great teacher’s awful frown. 

“The years that bring the philosophic mind” 
have persuaded him that, though Darwin made a per- 
manent contribution knowledge, the Divine 
Power fulfills itself in many other ways than that of 
natural selection. 

Prof. Shaler has in fact a good deal of “‘ the philo- 
sophic mind ” in the particular sense of Wordsworth’s 
memorable line, a sense which lingers widely in our 
popular speech, as where we say that this or that one 
takes things philosophically. A large and genial com- 
mon sense is the mental habit indicated here, and it 
has had very recently a notable illustration in Mr. 
Lecky’s “ Map of Life.” Prof. Shaler’s excogitations 
often remind me of that pleasant book. They have the 
mellow wisdom in which that book abounds, but they 
wear it with a difference. Mr. Lecky approached the 
problems of life and death from the side of intuitive 
ethics; Prof. Shaler approaches them from the side of 
inductive biology. But, over and above the various 
conclusions which he draws out from his scientific 
premises, there is much that is not strictly dependent 
upon those—has in fact little to do with them—in 
which, nevertheless, inhere some of the most attractive 
and persuasive elements of this fascinating presenta- 
tion of his thought. 

Prof Shaler’s “individual” is not one thing, but 
many, ranging from the atom to the human being. 
The atom, though ‘a very permanent kind of person,” 
he does not regard as a final term. It may be com- 
pounded of yet smaller individuals. The molecules 
compounded of few or many atoms are a second class, 
and such aggregations of molecules as we find in crys- 
tals and other mineral forms compose a third. The 
largest individuals are the heavenly bodies. Three 
chapters precede that in which the nature of individ- 
uality is defined as that which exists ‘‘ wherever in the 
natural realm lines of action, or of action or resist- 
ance, are so related that a localized movement is es- 
tablished.” Passing from inorganic to organic individ- 
uals we pass a boundary that is of great importance, 
but very hard to fix. Most of the distinctions hereto- 
fore made are found to be invalid. The law of definite 
life periods for organic individuals is one of the laws 
which Prof. Shaler cannot trace to natural selection. 
His chapter on the duration of individual life abounds 
in interesting facts and comparisons. Here we come 
again upon an idea which, if not original with Prof. 
Shaler, is intimately associated with him, because he 
has given so much attention to its exposition—the idea 
that the human being has many structural survivals 
of the time when he went on all fours, and many disa- 
bilities arising from his walking solely on his feet. He 
is eloquent upon the squandering of young life, the 
costliest of our industrial products, and believes that 
fourscore and ten or fivescore years are much nearer 
the right limits of longevity than the conventional 
threescore and ten. Two of his later chapters, “ The 
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Period of Old Age” and “The Utization 
‘of Old Age,"elaborate these opinions in his 
happiest manner, The poor opinion of old 
age heretofore so prevalent he regards-as 
a survival of the Roosevelt times when a 
man’s worth to society was measured whol- 
ly by his fighting quality. 

We have an extremely interesting chap- 
ter discussing the place of organic life in 
the universe. In the solar system, with 
the possible exception of Mars, it is con- 
Mined to our own planet‘and to eight miles’ 
range of this, from the habitable heights 
of mountains to the deep sea bottoms. If 
Mr James Lane Allen's David in the 
“Reign of Law” had had this book to 
read, his sense of the relative insignifi- 
“ance of man would have been much en- 
But Prof. Shaler thinks there are 
Even inter- 
his “ The 
especially his com- 


hanced. 


compensations. more 


some 

esting, 
Growth of Sympathy,’ 
parisons between the effectiveness of in- 
sects and birds and the human animal, 
who is apparently the victim of an un- 
happy limitation in the small number and 
character of his locomotive and other ap- 
But given reason and this limi- 


however, is chapter, 


pendages. 
tation fosters its exercise to a degree un- 
known below the human grade. And that 
Aa man cannot smell a man, as can a gypsy 
moth mile off, is, at least in 
particular cases, an advantage on the hu- 


another, a 


man side. 
In the 
follow 


limits at my disposal I cannot 
*rof, Shaler through his chapters, 
“The Expression of Individuality,’ ‘‘ Ap- 
preciation of Other Individuals,” &c. At 
every turn there is a wealth of happy illus- 
tration. ‘ Fear and Valor” chapter 
inviting to an estimate of war as a social 
Prof. Shaler'’s of it is 
very It is the of good 
life, and it works corruption of the blood. 
In the the attitude of man 
toward death, and the relation of society 
to death, we come nearest to the heart of 
Prof. Shaler’s motive in making this elab- 
orate exposition. There are paragraphs on 
Spiritualism that 
Shaler's 


is a 
factor. estimate 
low. destroyer 


chapters on 


research 
Prof 
position here does not seem quite self-con- 
He defends the 
scientists to matters, 
they 


and psychical 


give us momentary pause. 


sistent indifference of 
the 


ultimately 


occult and yet 
that 
have found convincing evidence of the per- 
of 


death 


confesses appear to 


intelligence be- 
of 


conditioned 


sistence some human 
The 


considered 


yond relation parent and 
child the 


fact that the child is less the child of his 


is as by 


parents than of innumerable ancestry. 


We 
stinctive 
the 


an 


seem to have here an inhibition of in- 


affection, but Prof. Shaler argues 


love of children is less instinctive 


that 
than 


them 


evolved from our educative care of 


one of several doubtful propositions 


with which he challengs our opposition. 


Much of 
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book concludes is 
of 


the 


which an appeal from 


the indecent haste science to pronounce 
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effective, 


for intelligent guid- 
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arguments an 
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are done 
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in 


sympathetic 


in store for us when we 
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but 
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Style and Character Drawing as 
Revealed in His New Work, 
“Tommy and Grizel.””* 


In its notice of “ Sentimental Tommy,” 
The London Academy remarked: “ Good 
though the book is, we feel that it will be-—- 
must be—followed by one still better.” And 
new here comes “Tommy and Grizel" as 
the rich fulfillment of this prophecy. After 
“Tommy and Grizel ” shall have been read 
again and agkin; when it is put at a safe 
distance, viewed in comfortable perspect- 
ive, then and then only may one hope to 
write of it the calm and discriminating 
word, to discuss the question of relative 
values, and to say somewhat of its proba- 
ble permanence among sO much that is 
evanescent. 

Of the literary quality of the novel, the 
pure beauty of the style, comment is almost 
impertinent. Do we not all remember when 
the dear mother found Barrie in the 
kitchen, ‘The Master of Ballantrae”’ be- 
ide him, his head heavy on the table, and 
he the picture of woe, because “ while 
Robert Louis Stevenson was at it, we oth- 
ers were only ‘prentices, cutting our fin- 
gers on his tools ""? That day has long gone 
by for Mr. Barrie; no more may he call his 
Breat countryman “the dear king of us 
all’; but we “‘sair doubt’ many heads of 
writers, young and old, are heavy on tables 
this day because of “* Tommy and Grizel.” 

At first glance we seem to have here not 
only the perfection of style, but characters 
that live, every one of them, the minor 
characters no less than the principals. Pym 
is so admirably done that we long for more 
of him—the drunken author afflicted with 
“an acute disinclination for work,’ mak- 
ing his bread by reeling off romantic fic- 
tion by the yard; day by day “ rolling con- 
tentedly down hill," and yet never losing 
his Hterary instinct. ‘‘He could forgive 
much, could Pym. You had run away with- 
out paying your rent, was it? Well, well, 
come in and have a drink. Broken your 
wife's heart, have you? Poor chap, but you 
will soon get over it. But if it was a split 
infinitive, ‘Go to the devil, Sir!’"” Why 
are we haunted with the feeling that we 
have known Pym before? Is it because we 
have met his kind in the pages of Thack- 
eray? At all events, the young writer can 
do no better than to cleave to Pym, to 
eschew his example, and to follow to the 
letter his advice. 

Corp and his wife Gavinia belong to the 
well-beloved folk of Thrums. Warm-heart- 
ed, blundering Corp! How comforting is 
his tactlessness! What should we do with- 
out the Corps of life? Do we not all know 
the blessedness of having some dear, stupid 
friend say right out the thing everybody 
else has been thinking and tacitly avoid- 
ing, the thing that somehow we could not 
have borne that a quick-witted friend 
should say? Perhaps he speaks a name so 
long unspoken that our ears fairly ache to 
hear it—a name silenced, it may be, by disd 
grace, but never lost from love. Perhaps he 
has a word of tender pity for the ravaged 
face we sce reflected cnly in the shocked 
eyes of others. Perhaps he alone dares 
speak to us of the undiscovered country to 
which we know we are drifting, or of the 
great hope forever dropped out of life. The 
break into our 
comforting crash, for always it is love, and 
that “finds a w’y.”” But 
say of Grizel, grown into the 
noblest womanhcod? As we read of her 
motherly management of all around her, 
from the old doctor to the babe of an hour; 
of her genius for the home; of her exquisite 
in gray silk wedding gown and 
household linen, and then of the grand 
qualities upbearing all the dear little 
maniy traits; of her great patience, of her 


Corps loneliness 


not cleverness, 
what shall we 


stitches 
wo- 


rower of self-cffacement, of her keen scent 
n- 
ite longing for truth truth always, 
know what memories were-in 
heart as Grizel grew 
May it be that in that 
which we know little Margaret 
Ogilvy has more her daughter's 
rapturous whisper, “‘ You're in again’''? 
But with the less complex 
characters it difficult to 
speak of Tommy—amazing, incomprehensi 
ble Tommy As we the record of his 
life, first one the author 
more than hints he rather wishes to 
of indignation 
sometimes very 
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his touch 


world 


writ- 
er’s under 
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frankly: ‘I certain 
and that made me limp '"'? 
why he should have had 
than Mr to let his 
that he ‘* smiled vacuqusly,” 
exquisitely,"’ ‘ frowned 
was away 


character, 
cannot see 
willingness Barrie 
friends know 
laughed or 
after 


limping 


when his mind 
laughing, 
Then, although 
and he was resolved 
think a 


have 
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smiling, frowning—or 


his blood was 
to conquer in that 
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foot 


straight- 


charac 
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he 
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all his work by ion 
to the person he tried It 
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nothing if not a But 


did a poseur ever so see through his own 
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not even a “ Thou art the man” usually 
fail to “ nail,us t the cross of our sin ’’? 
Is it not almost impossible that we ‘ mis- 
erable sinners" should exchange for that 
g'ib confession an honest recognition and 
avowal of our personal faults? Tommy 
achieved this difficult heroism, and yet, 
Mr. Barrie would have us believe, without 
ceasing to be a sham, an actor. 

And so we find it hard to forgive Mr. 
Barrie the end, ‘‘ the deep damnation of his 
taking off,’’ in that hideous fashion. Tom- 
my has been so living to us that we 
wince, even as Grizel must have done, over 
the unconscious irony of those obituaries, 
giving tribute with every word to the suc- 
cessful shamming of his life of sentiment. 
And.yet, as Mr. Barrie points out, had that 
life ended when Tommy was on one of his 
heights, instead of at his deepest depth, he 
would have been precisely the same person. 
So, even though we do, in very truth, 
find his biographer “ too hard on him,” as 
we lay aside the book, possessed with its 
charm, shaken by its power, filled with 
pity, tenderness, admiration, scorn, one 
thought comes clear and definite out of all 
the complexity, that there is nothing safe 
for any man or woman, genius or drudge, 
but to make goodness the-Boal of all striv- 
ing. And as the years go on, as we see 
more and more that simple goodness is just 
the greatest and the most difficult thing 
in the world, as we see how often the wari- 
est feet stumble and fall, surely the most 
confident of us all must needs step down 
from the judgment seat, learning, as did 
Grizel, “‘ through tears-and much pain, that 
holiness is an infinite compassion for oth- 
ers; that greatness is to take the common 
things of life and walk truly among them; 
that happiness is a great love and much 
service.” 

We are glad that our last glimpse is of 
the dear girl with the “ rocking arms ”’ and 
the “‘ crooked smile,” and that she ‘‘ found | 
a way of making Tommy's life the story of 
a perfect lover, after all." Our hearts are 
very sore for him, defeated by his own tem- 
perament, overtaken by retribution awit | 
and ierrible—and then forgotten. Our one | 
comfort in the woman who would fain 
have exalted him, and who, failing in that, 
“to her latest breath went on loving Tom- 
my just the same. She thought everything 
out calmly for herself. She saw that there 
is great man on this earth except the 
man who conquers self, and that in some 
the accursed thing which is in all of us | 
may be so strong that to battle with it and 
be beaten is not altogether to fail.” 

Mr. Barrie permits us to share the art- 
ist’s joy of creation, his delight as he pats | 
and coaxes a sulky phrase into perfect be- 
havior, the ardor of the chase after that 
‘inevitable ’’ word, too often fugacious and 
elusive; but the author of Tommy feels full 
well the perils and snares, as well as the 
rare felicities of the artistic temperament. 
He knows how many men it makes of one, 
destroying simplicity of heart and single- 
ness of eye; that it cannot, for the life of 
it, refrain from seeing the most sacred | 
things in the light of ‘‘ material '’; that in | 
a flash its trained creative faculty It 
leaps upon facts and molds them into fic- 
tion; that it makes the man stand outside | 
of himself and use himself effectively rath- 
than truly. What the rest of us make 
our own by experience becomes the au- 
thor’s by tmagination, and the greatness 
of this gift of fictitious realization 
him to bring pose and insincerity into life 
itself It must hard, too, not to hold 
the child of brain, that mysterious 
thing that has grown and flowered within 
one, dearer sometimes than any creature 
of flesh and blood; dearer and more imperi- 
in its call than the silent claim of hu- 
ties. 

*Fool!"’ sayde my muse to me, 
* Look in thine heart, and write." 

And Mr. Barrie looked into 
artist's heart when he wrote of 
Sandys; but he looked into it with 
thing of a shudder. He said: “I 
what this fine artistic 
pable becoming. 
Tove it it 
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An Unfamiliar Omar Quatrain. 
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A friend claims that the following quota- 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The work gives a most comprehensive 
and coherent account of the progress 
Which distinguishes this as the “ golden 
age of invention,” resulting in industrial 
and commercial development which is 
without precedent. A chronological cal- 
endar of the leading inventions is one of 
the important features of the book, en- 
abling the reader to refer at a glance to 
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CHINA, 


A Dozen Interesting Articles Deal- 
ing with Problems in That 
Country.* 

A sense of the mistake in morals com- 
mitted by Europe in its assumptions of 
rights over the Eastern World, based on its 
superior intelligence, is rapidly coming over 
the general mind. Were it not for trade 
that is, that we want things that China 
has, this mistake would be speedily admit- 

ted, and rectified. 

This volume with the title of ‘‘ The Crisis 
in China” is a compilation of a dozen es- 
says by as many individuals, which have 
been printed within a few months in The 
North American Review, and are now pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. They ar¢ 
interesting articles, and are valuable, not 
because any one of them, or all together, 
tell the whole story or the whole truth, but 
because the single article, the essay giving 
a distinct ssion, is probably of much 
greater the world of readers 
than the labored volume. There are many 
of these now produced in 
this and in Europe from which 
the may get, at length, some com 
prehension of what China has been in the 
past in the intellectual world, and what she 
may, and indeed certainly will, become as 
a factor in the affairs of our own time. 

And there another of in- 
formation China. The great news- 
papers are beginning to throw their 
searchlights upon the problems of Chinese 
politics and relations, and out of this mass 
of reading matter, however inaccurate, and 
eften prejudiced as it is, will come eventual- 
ly an understanding of the facts by the ma- 
jority of European and American 
that will be the basis of 
Western Governments, 
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action by the 
which will express 
and put in force the sense of fairness and 
of justice which inheres in the Western 
people themselves 

Turning to the book before us, the most 
notable in it, to one who 
philosophize at least, is the one by 
Chinese Minister at Washington, Mr. 
Ting-Fang 

His point of view will not surprise us as 
greatly as it would have surprised our pre- 
dec few years ago. With a re- 
freshingly tranquil air Mr. Wu, assuming 
the position of the equality of China in 
civilization, asks what can China and the 
United States do to help each other. He 
says, was once asked for a 
singie word which might serve as a guid- 
ing principle through life. ‘Is not reci- 
procity such a word?’ answered the great 
sage. ‘ What you do not want done to your- 
self, do not do to others,’ This is the 
*Golden Rule’ which should govern the re- 
lations of man to man, Itis the foundation 
ofsociety. It lies at the bottom of every sys- 
tem of morality, and every system of law. 
If it holds good with respect to individuals, 
it ought to hold good with respect to na- 
tions, which are but large aggregations of 
individuals. Therefore, if permanent rela- 
tions are to be established between two na- 
tions, must be the keynote of 
every arrangement entered into between 
them. 

‘‘Having recognized this great principle 
of international intercourse, how shall we 
apply it to the case of China and the Unit- 
ed States in such a manner as to result in 
mutual helpfulness? Assuredly, the first 
thing to do is to take a general survey of 
the situation and see what are the present 
needs of each country. 
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Then we shall per- 
ceive clearly how each may help the other 
to a higher plane of material development 
and prosperity.” 

Mr. Wu first states clearly the industrial 
situation in the United States, and then 
tells us what China needs, which is not 
labor, but some of the Western appliances, 
like railroads, and to have the coal and 
metal mines developed. His suggestion is 
that if foreigners would remember that 
‘the Chinese merchant's word is as good 
as gold,” and that honesty is at least the 
best policy for all, intercourse with the 
Chinese would be easier, 

In this volume Lord Charles Beresford 
treats principally of trade, and believing 
that China is about to “ break up,”’ shows 
what is best to be done to secure it. 

Charles Johnston, formerly of the Bengal 
Civil Service, examines the question of re- 
form in China. This shows a fa- 
miliarity with persons and politics in China 
often obtained. The comprehension of 
parties in China is just as essential as it 
would be in England; for parties always in 
fact represent some tendency, if not some 
principle, in the era they occupy, which is 
buried far beneath the momentary ques- 
tion of men; they represent either the ten- 
dency to progress or to retrogression. Mr. 
Johnston’s belief is that the party of young 
China is the party of progress; that of the 
Empress the party of obstruction. 

What would oceur if the party of prog- 
ress should get a free hand might not be 
quite as pleasant as many suppose. The 
picture Mr. Johnston paints is as follows: 


It is always a delicate matter to speak 
of a lady's age, especially if that lady be 
an Empress, but the masterful Dowager is 
not far from the patriarchal threescore 
years and ten, while her right-hand man, 
the hardly less masterful Li-Hung-Chang, 
is seventy-five, These two are certainly 
among the twenty most considerable per- 
sonalities in the world at this moment, a 
sufficient evidence that the Chinese race is 
not effete. But mortality will claim 
its own, and then will come the turn of 
Kwang-Su. If it comes even four or 
five years hence he will be only about 
thirty, and his character will have matured 
in the meantime. I have quoted two Chi- 
nese documents at length, in order to show 
that if we are counting on the moral and 
intellectual inferiority of the Chinese we 
are suffering from a dangerous illusion. 
Therefore the success of the young Em- 
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peror’s plans is quite a probable event, and 
mean a huge revenue for 
China, a vast army and fleet on the most 
modern models, with skilled officers, prob- 
ably Japanese; a quite unlimited power to 
subsidize Chinese manufactures against 
all the world’s competition, with a work- 
ing class of hundreds of millions ready to | 
accept marvelously low wages and quick to 
master the cheapest and best methods. In 
a word, it would mean the possible swamp- 
ing of Western lands, in a military as well 
as a commercial sense. So that the policy 
of the door which may open outward 
is about the most dangerous for the West 
that could well be conceived. 





The ‘‘ open door” that “ opens outward” 
is not what the phrasemaker has called the 
Yellow Peril, for that is a military bogy. 

Mr. Jehnston’s view of what might hap- 
pen to China herself is probably correct. 
But his view of what would happen in the 
world at large is based on the every inse- 
cure that things are to remain as 
Let us step aside and prophesy 
ourselves. That immense the Pa- 
cific, with its almost shores, 
with its continent of islands, with its de- 
the South and the In- 
dian Geean, is to be the next great theatre 
of the human race. It is probable that it 
is to be our great theatre, as we already 
border its eastern shores. 

The population of the world apparently 
has doubl-d in the last two or three cent- 
uries. Europe in the Middie Ages had 5v,- 
000,000; it now has 350,000,000. America had 
practically none in 1400; now 206,000,000. 
Africa has yet to be peopled. China her- 
self could maintain 800,000,000 if it does 
not have to carry an army on its back. 
Let us imagine the Chinese people, whose 
principle may still be peace, ministering to, 
instead cf conquering and destroying, the 
next 1,000,000,000 of a busy and happy 
world—a world happy from having aban- 
doned its theory of right to kill people for a 
difference of opinion, habit, or complexion, 
and along with it the right to collect debts 
by gupnery and murder, as the French fieet 
did in 1884, when it failed to frighten the 
Chinese Government into paying an indem- 
nity for complicity alleged, but never 
proved, with the people of Tonquin in their 
fight against the seizure of their country 
by France. ‘‘ When he failed, the case was 
given over to the Admiral. The Irench 
ships opened fire, and in less than an hour 
the Chinese fleet, with the exception of 
one ship, was destroyed and over 3,000 
Chinese killed, and all without a declara- 
tion of war."’ This is related in the essay 
yn the “Causes of Anti-Foreign Feeling,” 
by George B. Smyth, who then resided in 
Foo-Choo and saw it with his own eyes. 
And yet the moral sense of Europe made 
no sign. The moral sense of Europe takes 
note of nothing below an Armenian; he 
is a Christian and a brother out of the 
ark, 

We must now resume the thread of our 
discourse. 

Sir Charles W. Dilke writes on what should 
be the American policy in China from the 
British point of view, and Mr. Colquhoun 
from the alarmist’s point of view, while Mr. 
Barrett, late United States Consul to Siam, 
and Gen. James H. Wilson, both write inter- 
estingly on matters which have been under 
their personal observation, such as the po- 
litical possibilities in China and America's 
interests, specifically her growing trade, 
and the future prospects under a possible 
partition and absorption of the country by 
the powers of Europe. 

The very thoughtful and well-informed 
paper of George B. Smyth, before spokey 
of, President of the Anglo-China College at 
Foo-Choo, reciting the causes of the anti- 
foreign feeling in China, and that of the 
Rey. Gilbert Reid, President of the In- 
ternational Institute of Peking, on the par- 
tition of China are among the most 
gestive we have seen. Mr. Reid has the 
singularity of not believing that Russia 
wants to occupy China, but has a destiny 
of her own which might be ascertained. 
These two essays are not conducive to 
Western vanity, as they tell very plain 
tales about the behavior of the Western 
nations and their representatives. The 
“causes "’ of the feeling in China are food 
for reflection—and humility. 

M. Mikhailoff recites in a very interest- 
ing manner the inception and progress of 
the Great Siberian Railway, whose comple- 
tion will be one of the greatest events of 
this era. It is included in this volume on 
account of its prospective influence on the 
relations of Russia and China, which is 
only one of the minor results to be looked 
for from its construction. On this ques- 
tion the author says: 

“The outlay of the immense sum ot 
400,000,000 rubles for the construction of 
the railway obliges Russia to do her ut- 
most to recompense herself for this outlay 
by developing the economical forces of Si- 
beria and attracting as much traffic as 
possible to the railway. Therefore, from 
the moment when the railway is completea 
Russia's principal task in the Far East 
will be, not the encouragement of political 
and territorial aggrandizement, but a 
ceaseless effort to promote peace and tran- 
quillity, these main factors which will en- 
able the Siberian railway to play its eco- 
nomical part as the vital artery of Siberia 
and all the Old World.” 

The volume includes an article, 
Gathering of the Storm,” by 
E. Lewis of Shanghai, who shows con- 
siderable familiarity with the _ interior 
of China, and one by Demetrius C. 
Boulger, who thinks that the United 
States has a stake in China which dught 
to bring her into co-operation with Great 
Britain—a trade stake, of course. 

Readers would do well to see an article 
by Mr. Boulger entitled ‘“‘ Who's Who in 
China?" published in The Contemporary 
Review for August, 1900, for in it he speaks 
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The Master Christian 


It Is Untruthful. 


“Why, without shadow of 
truth, represent the modern 
Roman prelate as a liar, hypo- 
crite, and would-be poisoner ? 
Miss Corelli has libelled the 
whole Roman curia.’’—Dr. Will- 
iam Barry. ; 


It Is Not Well Written. 


“Tt is a disappointing book. 
It must be that the knowledge 
of her great success has turned 
her head.-It is brilliant in spots, 
because she has dramatic ability 


of a high order ; but as a whole | 


it is a dismal failure !’’—San 
Francisco Chronicte. 


It Is Not Interesting. 


“She emits a long - drawn | 


melancholy howl. Six hundred 
solid pages of small print, and 
nothing but words, words, words 


—in all their Corellian confusion | 
of tangled syntax and lurid il- | 


logicality.’’—N. Y. Sun. 


“ Her admirers are a class by | 


themselves ; but they must have 
great patience if they enjoy 
this.’’—Providence Journal. 


it Is Her Least Important Work. 


SN RL EL ATLAS LATO LTE ET TS Re BA A AO 

“Ts worse than Miss Corelli’s 
other books, so far as I know 
them. It is clamorous and un- 
convincing. The task is far be- 
yond her.’’—Will.am Canton. 


It Is Weak. 


‘‘The secular strands to the 
story are as worthless as the re- 
ligious parts. The whole book 
is a hopeless hodge-podge of 
melodrama and religious disqui- 
sitions.’’—Des Moines Leader, 


It Is Sacrilegicus. 


‘‘The book is one that jars on 
the religious sensibilities irre- 
spective of creed. The religious 
part of the story is merely de- 
nunciation in the customary 
style of Corelli ranting, and 
tricked up with sensational clap- 
trap.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


It Is Exaggerated. 


‘Tt is impossible to approach 
such an exaggerated hysterical 
novel asthis in anything like a 
calm, critical spirit; it is far be- 
yond the bounds of sanity.’’— 
Det.oit Free Press. 


It Is Immoral. 


‘‘The book if generally read 
by the young would be as de- 
structive as the immoral novel.’’ 
—Watertown Herald, 

‘Some of the scenes in the 
story are suggestive in the ex- 
treme, and can have no other 
purpose than to pander to evil 
minds.’’—Rochester Advertiser. 


1 It Is Not Thrilling. 


“On the ground of amuse- 
ment it is only possible to won- 
der at the perversity of persons 
who can find it in such a pon- 
derous propaganda.’’ — Boston 
Transcript. 








It Is Truthful. 


‘* Are the accusations against 
the Roman Church and her 
priesthood true? Yes. That 
every one of them is true in 
substance I have not a shadow 
of doubt.” —Dr. Joseph Parker. 


It Is Well Written. 


“Tt is written with vigor, 
strength, and an abandon of 
fine expression that carries all 
before it. Her powers have not 
been impaired, It is a novel to 
think about and discuss ; to read 
attentively and to read again.” 

—Philadelphia Item. 


It is Interesting. 


“The story holds the interest 
from beginning to end. Of all 
her books this is the most inter- 
esting and thrilling.’’—New York 
Press. 

‘“‘The book will interest the 
worldly as well as the religious, 
and will be widely read and dis- 
cussed. It is her best work.’’— 
Buffalo Express. 


it Is Her Most Important Work. 


‘Tt is the longest and most 
important that she has attempt- 
ed, and in conception of plot 
and general finish far outshines 
her other productions.’’—Boston 
Beacon. 


It Is Powerful. 


“The story is a powerful and 
absorbing one, strong in its 
idea, its plot, its character, and 
its workmanship. It is a re- 
markable tale.’’—Portland Tran- 
script. 


[t Is Not Sacrilegious. 


‘‘The book is notirreverent.”’ 
—lan Macl.ren. 

‘«The book is a bold attack on 
dogma and the creeds, and 
pleads eloquently for the sim- 
plicity and pure love of Christ. 
It is not an ordinary book.” — 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


It Is Not Exaggerated. 


‘*She takes ho'd of the great 
problems of humanity with a 
power and tenderness that is 
rarely eqtalled. It will appeal 
to all sects alike.’’—Burlington 
Hawkeye. 


It Is Moral. 


“There are many who will ob- 
ject to the book, who will call that 
coarse which is simply outspo- 
kenness, but in spite of their 
strictures the book will find 
thousands of sympathizers who 
will condone it.’’—Boston Journal. 


It Is Thrilling. 


“*T heartily thank the brilliant 
author for her thrilling book. 
Her power of denunciation it 
would be difficulS to surpass. 
Such power is needed more and 
more.’’—Dr. Joseph Parker. / 


First Edition in America and England 150,000 copies 


Each of these editions are sold ou! and a second edition is 02 press 


in both countries. 


DOD 


12mo, cloth, 610 pages, $1.50. 


MEAD & CO, Publishers, 





_Each is the Best of its Kind and 
All Deserve to Be Poputar. 
The books which we published 
yesterday are of four classes: 
there is a notable novel, a re- 
markable scientific work, a —* 
collection of short stories, and a 
book of tales for children. 


The novel is Frank Stock- 
ton’s latest, 


“A Bicycleof Cathay.” 


It 1s an account of the humorous 
adventures of a young school- 
master on a summer vacation tour 
a-wheel. Mr. Stockton has done 
nothing more amusing since 
“The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.” 


= ~* * * a 

The name of Ernst Haeckel 
is as familiar to every reader of 
scientific literature as that of 
Tyndall or Huxley. Professor 
Haeckel has just written a book 
which the Continental critics con- 
sider by far his greatest work. It 
is called 


“ The Riddle 
of the Universe.” 


It contains the ripened conclu- 
sions based upon the writer’s 
lifelong scientific researches. It 
is a unique exposition both from 
an historical and 
point of view of the scientific 
monism of the Nineteenth 
Century. 
* 


x * 


t 
There have been plenty of 
good negro stories written, but 
none of them touch upon just 
those phases of life in the South 


© * 


tells in her 


—" 
“Devil Tales.” 
They are stories of charms and 
hoodoos, of midnight meetings 
“in the dark of the moon,” and 
other curiously weird celebra- 
tions. They are told as only 
one could tell them who had 
heard them from the lips of a ne- 
gromammy. Mr. Frost’s illus- 
trations are as unique and inter- 
esting as the stories themselves. 


—4 
* 
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K'very boy reads some of the | 


stories of Herodotus in the orig- 
inal Greek, either at preparatory 
school or at college, but he never 
enjoys them. 

is a part of his duty to read them. 
No one ever wrote better stories, 
though many have written truer 
ones. 

The last book on yesterday’s list 
is a collection of these tales, retold 
in fashion for 
The book is called 


“Wonder Tales 
From Herodotus.” 


Of course the stories are’ cen- 
turies old, but they have 
before been put into English so 
delightfully. 

Ther l 
trated in colors by Mr. Gran- 
ville Fell, one of the best of the 
English artists. It is just the 
sort of a book to give any little 
fellow whom vou happen to know. 


simple 


children. 


never 


7 
hy 


A Bicycle of Cathay, |{he Riddle of the Universe. 
$1 50, $1.50. 

Devil Tales, 'WonderTalesfrom Herodotus 
$1.50. $2.50. 


NOTE.—A special announcem:nt 
of Mrs. Wara’s ‘* Eleanor,’” rub- 
lished yesterday, will be fourd else- 
where in this paper. 


Harper & Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 
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younger } 


too, they are fully illus- | 


Two Entertaining English Ones.* 


The various issues in the Haddon Hall 
Library Series are always especially note~ 
worthy for the perfection of all the mechan- 
ical details which ‘go to make up a beau- 
tiful volume; while in the present instance 
the illustrations, which’ are from actual 
photographs supplied by the owners or 
managers of fine estates, and especially 
the beautiful photogravure frontispiece, 
“Ola Forest Qaks,” add very materially 
to the success of the volume. 

Mr. John Nisbet, the author of the pres- 
ent volume, who is well known as a writer 
on forestry, has very cleverly introduced 
as a preface to his own work, extracts 
from a book of like character, published 
in 1664, John Evelyn's ‘‘ Sylva; or, a Dis- 
course on Forest Trees, and the Propaga- 
tion of Timber,” extremely interesting, as 
showing how long ago Englishmen saw 
the danger of the wholesale cutting and de- 
stroying of woodlands and the necessity, 
even at that early day, of sowing, planting, 
and cultivating new plantations. 

The opening chapter, nearly 100 pages 
in all, carefully reviews ancient and mod- 
ern forestry. In the earliest days of the 
historic period, when Caractacus and Boa- 
dicea vainly trie@ to resist the legions of 
Rome, it is curious and interesting to note 
that the military tactics and village de- 
fenses which prevailed throughout Britain 
nineteen centuries ago closely resembled 
those employed in Upper Burma in our 
own day, their methods being thase of true 
forest people—hasty retreats to the depths 
of the woods when attacked, the blocking 
of roads with felled timber, while the small 
villages in clearings in the dense forests 
were protected by ramp and ditch, as well 
as by stout fences formed by the inter- 
weaving of thorny trees and bushes, 
strengthened by stakes, 

The native British woods contained beech, 
oak, Scots pine, mountain ash, Scots elm, 
birch, ash, sallow, aspen, alder, and yew, 
together with smaller trees and shrubs such 
{as hawthorn, juniper, holly, and gorse. 
| The Romans introduced into the country 
| the English elm, lime, chestnut, plane, 
poplar, walnut, and many other garden and 
| orchard trees which have 
thoroughly naturalized throughout 
woodlands. In the early days the 
afforded the chief means of 
and was enjoyed in common, but as hus- 
bandry began to assume a rapidly growing 
importance and lands were inclosed and im- 
} proved, forestry laws came into being. The 
| first of these, King laws, date as 
| far back as A. D. 60. These laws became 
harsh and cruel under Norman rule, one of 
the first steps taken by William I. after 


the 
chase 
subsistence, 


Ine’s 


j} all the old folk-land still uninclosed, the 
| Crown lands being further increased by the 
confiscation of the property of those who 
had fought under King Harold against the 
Normans. 





The accounts of these old laws, the pen- 
alties exacted, and privileges conferred, as 
| well as their gradual evolution, develop- 
PP nt, and modification, will be found of 
| great interest; forest laws from the acces- 
sion of the Plantagenet line occupying 
important and clearly defined a position as 
| did the common law, The Forest Charter 
of 1217 the first attempts to 
j limit the power of the King to form royal 
forests at his own sweet will, but it was 
|} not until the reign of Edward III. 
| legislation was effected which gradually 
| weakened the hold of the Crown 
| royal forests. 

Mr. Nisbet also treats the 
the subject, the cultivation of trees 
which had been attempted 

the reign of Edward IV.; while in 1523 John 

Fitzherbert wrote 

the first treatise the English language 
| on the removal and planting of trees, fell- 
ing of timber for sary 
household uses or for sale. 
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: vee . | the C 4st being to reserve to the Crown | 
of whack ‘Virgins. Freeer’ Doyle | 5 inc can tamdtaed att eetniened tas 
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iengland, | 
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printed. Mr. Nisbet thinks Evelyn might 
have been writing but yesterday when he 
says his treatise 

Is only for the encouragement of an in- 
dustry and worthy labour too much in our 
days neglected, as haply esteemed a con- 
sideration of too sordid and vulgar a nature 
for noble persons and gentlemen to busie 
themselves withal, and who oftner find 
wa to fell down and destroy their trees 
and plantations, than either to repair or im- 
prove them. 

The publication of the seventh edition of 
the “Sylva” in 1812, the fourth with A. 
Hunter's notes, aided by a powerful article 
on forestry in The Quarterly Review, 
brought about a great revival in the plant- 
ing and care of timber, which interest has 
gradually increased and improved up to 
the present day. The woods and forests of 
Great Britain aggregate about 3,000,000 
acres, but the supply is so inadequate that 
in 1899 the imports of timber and other 
woodland products amounted to over £25,- 
000,000, a sum which, deducting from it the 
approximate expenses attendant upon home 
cultivation, shows that there is being paid 
annually for such imports from £15,000,000 
to £19,000,000 for pine and fir timber, which 
might easily be grown in Great Britain and 
Ireland; so that Mr. Nisbet's book, besides 
being an interesting history of the past and 
present condition of British forestry, has a 
strong bearing upon the future financial 
prosperity of the country, and more than 
that, a ‘Iésson for America she would do 
well to heed. 

The remaining portions of the book, “* The 
Oaks,” “The Beechwoods,” ‘“ The Other 
Hard Woods,” “The Soft Woods,” ‘ The 
Pines and Firs,” ‘‘Hedgerow Trees and 
Hedges,” ‘“‘ Highwoods, Copses, &c.,”" and, 
finally, hints toward the improvement of 
British forests, explain the scope and treat- 
ment of Mr. Nisbet’s book, which, quite 
apart from its economic and practical value, 
will be found of the greatest interest even 
for the general reader. 


Hall series, has been prepared by Mr. J. 
Otto Paget, who is most enthusiastic about 
his subject, and who seems to have brought 
to the writing of the volume a knowledge 
equal to his enthusiasm. 

Naturally, being on a subject familiar 
| only to the few, the book will appeal most 
| strongly to lovers of the hunt, which sport 
| Mr. Paget clearly differentiates from 
| shooting, which in America, at least, is 
often called by that name. 

The first book on this subject of any im- 
portance, “Thoughts on Hunting,’” was 
published in 1781 by Peter Beckford, which 
remains a classic to this day, and a book, 
Mr. Paget tells us, which every sportsman 
should have in his library. 

In the introductory chapter we find Mr. 
| Paget commenting as only a lover of the 
| sport could do, upon all the delights of the 
chase; touching, upon the manners 

and usages of the hunt, and especially em- 
| phasizing the fact that the novices, men 
} or women, who go hunting without know- 
ing or heeding the rules of the game, are a 
|} constant danger to all near them, as well 
to themselves. The history of 
| hunting is a comparatively modern story, 
who lived about the mid- 
| dle of the eighteenth being the 

first man to keep a pack exclusively 

| foxhunting. This pack was sold to a Mr. 
Yorkshire, few kennels being in 
which do not 
breeder, although all direct trace 
| his hounds is lost. But after the middle 
the the movement spread rap- 
idly, and Mr. Paget reviews the later his- 
of the various and kinds 
heunds, their more celebrated owners, and 
| the best kennels and finest 
advice as to the formation 
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chapter of over fifty pages, upon what Mr 
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information as 
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affecting particular 
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field 


no better plac 
to learn the art of horsemanship, yet 
in a crowd OO at the covert side you 
can generally count on the fingers of 
hand those that are really first-class. One 
excels In hands, and another in his seat, 
while a third ha the power of making his 
hor do exactly what is required of him, 
but the man who combine everything 

very rare The majority of men do n« 
the art until late in life, when lo 
renders them unable to enjoy 

of their knowledge. 


one 


yt ace 
| nerve 
t benefit 
Hare, stag, and otter hunting come in for 
their sha of the dise 
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ion later on, while 
contains hint that 
of a hunter 


re us 
a 
portion 
to 


a very important 
duty hould be determine what 

ubscription he shall promise toward keep- 
the hounds, having prom- 
to send hi ubscription to the Seer 
of the hunt before making his appear- 
with the hounds, 
| the infe that all are 
| too particular about seeing that such dues 


first 


ing up and oO 
ised 
tary 


rence sportsmen not 


cub | 
of | 


} th 


than the hunting 


are paid, so that the master must be of ne- 
cessity a rich man, as he is nearly certain 
to have to bear in the end a large share of 
the expenses. 


The iilustrations to this volume, which is 
most attractively printed and bound, are all 
most interesting, inclading a photogravure 
portrait of Lord Lonsdale, who is said to 
be one of the best all-around horsemen in 
England. Mr. Paget sums up the qualifi- 


cations which go to make a good rider, as 
follows: > 


The qualities that go to make a first- 
class man to hounds are those which aré 
necessary in the character of a successful 
soldier. He must have determination, 
quickness of decision, courage, and an eye 
that takes in the whole situation at a 
glance. However, it is only the few who 
are endowed with these exceptional gifts, 
and we cannot all hope to attain to such 
excellence, but any man may ride a run 
in a foremost position if he is attentive at 
= ores side and thus secures a good 
start. 


An Early Essay on American Poetry. 


We wonder how many of our readers 
know a little book published in New 
Haven in 1818, which was written by a 
Yale man, Solyman Brown, with a dedica- 
tion to James Morris, Esq., “ that it should 
inherit the immortality of my Patron's 
virtues, it would be presumption to hope; 
but if countenanced by his approbation, it 
will be folly to despair.’ This little book 
@entains ‘An Essay on American Poetry,” 
ealled forth by the author’s indignation 
Over the celebrated query, ‘‘ Who reads an 
American book?” 

Dr. Brown, afterward celebrated as a 
Swedenborgian clergyman, who resembled 


Bronson Alcott in his utter disregard of 
all money questions, was well enough 


j known in his day as a poet to be included 


The volume on hunting, in the Haddon 
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in Everest’s “ Poets of Connecticut,” pub- 
lished in Hartford in 1844, in which Dr. 
Brown is represented by several short se- 
lections. 

The “ Essay on American Poetry ” shows 
Dr. Brown to have taken a very 
Stand, at an unusually early day, in re- 
gard to what he calls the illiberality of 
British reviewers toward American produc- 
tions, and our own duty in regard to the 
encouragement of native talent, and home 
printing, binding, and other closely allied 
arts. Part I. of the essay, which is in 
verse, touches upon our National character 
and native genius; the duties of an Amer- 
ican reviewer, the whole closing with an 
appeal “to an enlightened public” to ree- 
ognize its responsible position in regard to 
its privileges and duties in the encourage- 
ment of American literature. Part II. 
tains an equally strong appeal to our na- 
tive poets: 


strong 


con- 


Ye living bards, whose souls for glory burn, 

To you, with hope and confidence I turn. 

An injured country calls for all your fire; 

Her godlike deeds should noblest strains in- 
spire. 

On you a nation’s fondest hope relies; 

She knows the aid the Poet's art supplies. 

The sleeping Hero asks no marble bust, 


| No sculptured urn to consecrate his dust; 
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HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 


Atherton’s “ Senator 


North.” 

“A CONSTANT READER” writes 
Philadelphia: “I have just read in THE 
SaturnDAY Review of Oct. 6 a note from 
Mrs. Atherton in answer to your editorial 
criticism of the previous week. If wish to 
take exception to the statement that ‘all 
men and women of unusual brain power 
are sensual.’ Mrs. Atherton’s knowledge 
seems to be very positive, but any good 
biographical dictionary would give her an 
enlarged view which might induce a change 
of opinion. Humanity is very broad and 
has great variety in its manifestations. 
We often think we ‘ know the world’ when 
we only know our own little section of it. 
One word more—the true man never finds 
the care and attention of one whom he 
loves ‘a burden.’ There have been many 
unfortunate marriages, and from these and 
their resulting unhappiness one might easi- 
ly form an opinion of a different char- 
acter, but the large majority are, in my 
opinion, true and sound to the core. As 
Mrs. Atherton grows older her experience 
will widen and will, I trust, take a 
wider view.” 


Gertrude 


from 


she 


FRAZER BOYLE, Memphis, 

“The spirit ‘moves me’ to 
liberty of thanking you for your 
‘Concerning Bad Book And Onc 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW of 
Also, to tell you what a comfort- 
able feeling it gives one to know that there 
are editors who can and do write such 
things." 


VIRGINIA 
Tenn., writ 
take the 
editorial 
Bad Book,’ in 
Sept. 2 


MRS. ADELE M 
Col., writes this 
editorial, its chief excellence lay in the 
fact that it aroused no desire whatever to 
read ‘Senator North,’ and you know the 
result of such articles is generally the re- 
verse. This Tesult is sustained by a perusal 
of the author's When she states it 
fact that all people of unusual brain 
power are sensual, is inclined to won- 
der who her people We might name a 
few whose unusual brain power cannot be 
questioned—Huxley, Spencer, Browning, 
Gladstone, Lowell, and Emerson. It seems 
like sacrilege to match her ‘ Senator North’ 
with brave-hearted Thackeray, whose de- 
votion to an insane wife never faltered— 
but it will serve as an example. Now who 
are her people? 

“Speaking of 


BALLARD, 
subject: ‘‘As to the 


Loveland, 


on 


letter. 
as a 
one 


are, 


Puritanism that waters 
and rots many superior minds, it would be 
well to remember that many more minds 
are rotted from the lack of Puritanism, 
She is right in her description of the wo- 
man who knows what she wants, and the 
man of the world who reads her at a 
glance. So do the onlookers. Mrs. Ather- 
ton claims to have no personal life outside 
her books, and that statement adds inter- 
est to your valuable editorial.” 


“Do People Reed Milton?” 


H. D. BASSETT, Derby, Conn., makes 
the inquiry: *‘ Do people read Milton nowa- 
days? His idea of heaven and hell is a 
little different from the twentieth century 
notion. Some of his finest thoughts are 
not in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ it seems to me, 
although it is most widely read. 

“T want to tell you of an old couple I 
met some days who worshipped Mil- 
ton and all his works. They could recite 
lengthy passages from most of his poems 
and looked upon hii as inspired. I found, 
too, that much of their theology was based 
on ‘ Paradise Lost.’ In truth, they had so 
woven Milton with the sible that they 
looked upon one as an explanation of the 
other. Since meeting with this couple 
I have been led to ask my friends if they 
had read Milton. Most of them had tried 
to or had read a part of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
but none had a great love for his works 
or had read them twice. 

“TI wonder to how many of your read- 
ers ‘ Paradise Lost’ is ‘a thing of beauty 
und a joy forever’?”’ e 


ago, 


Books for a Desert Island. 


JOHN P. APPLETON of 
says: “I write to say 
preciate the words of my friend Col. Prout 
on the books for a desert island. No doubt 
he lists that are made up largely express 
what men think they ought to read rather 
than what they do read. There is a great 
deal of cant written and spoken about the 
Bible and Shakespeare. And yet ts it.neces- 
sarily insincere for one who has very little 
to do with these books while he remains 
among the habitations of men to set them 
down as his desired companions whenever 
he may have to live on a desert island? 
No doubt he reads now many far inferior 
books, the latest novels perhaps whose 
names are in every one's mouth; but he im- 
agines the time will come when he will 
settle down to the world’s great books that 
feed the life of the spirit. The Bible and 
Shakespeare are ever with us, and we can 
treat them as we are very apt to treat our 
best friends, our wives for instance, neglect 
them, forget them, amuse ourselves with 
others, as the fancy takes us, knowing that 
we can always come back to them and find 
them as wholesome and sweet as ever. 
Now the imaginary residence on the desert 
island is like that wonderful future era to 
which we have relegated the fulfillment of 
all our good resolutions, and of course we 
shall take our Bibles and our Shakespeares. 
We should never like to be separated far 
from them, certainly not by a breadth of 
ar ocean, that we could not lay our Sands 
on them if we should ever want to. 

“And then if he can have only ten books 
no sane man would select any of the trashy 
novels that he may now habitually read. 
He knows that when once read they are 
exhausted. And, moreover, if he has to 
make a deliberate and exclusive choice 


East Orange, 
how much I ap- 


many a man who is day by day follow- ! 


ing his lower inclinations will choose ac- 
cording to his higher nature. 
think I have said something to show that 
our lists, though they may be conventional, 
are not necessarily insincere. Only (for, 
being a clergyman, I must needs append 
@ moral) as we are never likely to be de- 
sert islanders, would it not be well now 
to become so in spirit, and take our Bibles 
: Shakespeares 
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NEW YORK, 





pay them the courtesy that, after all, we 


do owe to our best friends. 

“While I am writing, I want to thank 
Col. Prout for pricking that immense bub- 
ble, the Rubaiyat. He is right in seeing 
in it a great deal of humbug, sentimental 
humbug. It is very beautiful, but it is 
the beauty of decay and death. In reading 
it one is reminded of the witty though now 
hackneyed answer to the question, ‘ Is life 
worth living?’ ‘That depends on the 
liver.’ "’ 


Truth About Nathanfel Fanning. 


H. E. DABOLL, Plainfield, N. J., writes: 
“In ‘Paul Jones, Founder of the Amertean 
Navy,’ Mr. Buell has given us such a 
painstaking and withal fasctnatme book 
that one hesitates to find fault with any- 
thing between its covers. But he ig some- 
what mistaken in his facts concerning Na- 
thaniel Fanning, the daring midshipman 
who from the yardarm of the Bon Homme 
Richard hurled the murderous hand 


gundeck of the Secrapis that it practically 
terminated the terrific battle between the 
two vessels. In a footnote, Vol. L, Page 
220, Mr. Buell says: 

Most of the quotations from Fanning 
in this work refer to the new and enlarged 
edition of this narrative published in 1826, 
which is much more copious and better ar- 
ranged than the original New London 
(Conn.) edition of 1806. Fanning lived to 
a great age 
is a Treasury 
him in 1842, 
money claims 
six years old. 

**Nathaniel Fanning died of yellow fever 
at Charleston, S. C., on the thirtieth day 
of September, 1805, in the fifty-first year 
of his age. He was a Lieutenant in the re- 
constructed United States Navy, and was in 
command of the naval station at Charles- 
ton at the time of his death. The account 
of the battle from which Buell quotes 
so freely was undoubtedly from Fanning’s 
diary, but it was given to the “world 
in a book published by his brother, Capt. 
Edmund Fanning, himself a noted South 
Sea argonaut, who was born too late to 
be an actor in the Revolutionary 
It was through the persistent efforts of 
the latter that the belated 
the prize money claims referred to was 


voucher for $66.42, paid to 
in final settlement of his prize 


He was then at least eighty- 
* t . 


finally made with the heirs of the gallant | 


sailor, 
In the 


thirty-seven years after his death. 
roster of the Ranger, as given by 
3uell, Fanning is credited to the town of 
Salem. He was born and reared in the vi- 
cinity of New London, Conn., as was 
the unlucky Capt. Dudley Saltonstall, (less 
loved of Jones,) whose name is also quite 
prominent in Mr. Buell’s narrative.” 


also 


Accepted Errors Regarding Haw- 


thorne. 

EDWIN JEPSON, 
writes: ‘Mr. W. W. Whitelock in his ex- 
cellent article on Hawthorne in THE Sat- 
URDAY Review of Oct. 6, has, unwittingly, 
I am sure, perpetuated two perversions 6f 
fact, for which primarily Hawthorne's 
biographers are responsible. They are not 
indeed of vital importance except in the 
view that any misstatements regarding the 
career of an illustrious person which are 
susceptible of correction ought not to be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Mr. White- 
lock, taking either Julian Hawthorne, the 
late George P. Lathrop, Henry James, or 
some other of the biographers for his au- 
thority, (and one and all of them perpe- 
trate these same errors,) states that Haw- 
thorne received ‘the appointment of 
weigher and gauger in the Boston Custom 
House,’ [presumably in 1837,] and, further- 
more, that ‘in 1841 Hawthorne was turned 
out of office by the new Whig Administra- 
tion.’ 


GEORGE Boston, 


“The facts in the case were discovered by 
the writer in the official correspondence 
files of the Boston Custom House, and are 
as follows: Hawthorne's appointment desig- 
nates his office as that of a measurerof salt, 
coal, &c., an office at that period entirely 
distinct from that of a weigher and gauger, 
and it was made on the recommendation 
of Collector Bancroft, Jan. 21, 1889. In- 
stead of being turned out of office by the 
Whigs, Hawthorne voluntarily resigned his 
place, the resignation taking effect Jan. 1, 
1841, according to an official notification 
of Bancroft to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; all of which, together with the appa- 
rent motives that prompted the resigna- 
tion, is set forth in my article relating to 
Hawthorne's official career that was re- 
printed from The Boston Sunday Herald 
in THe SATURDAY Review of Sept. 8 last, 
and to which the editor of Tur Review 
added some very kind comments.” 


Prefers Black and White to Colors 


in Art. 


ANDREW BERGAMOT, New York, 
writes: “Is it a sign of lack of culture or 
artistic sense to prefer a drawing in black 
and white to a painting? I have always ob- 
tained more pleasure from black and white. 
I am. not color blind and can distinguish 
with nicety the most delicate tint. It seems 
to me the beauty of black and white lies 
in its clearness, vividness, strength. The 
sketches in the Art Museum of the old 
masters are full of interest to me, while 
the beauties of their masterpieces cannot 
be appreciated. I have a love of beautiful 
works, from book binding to grand archi- 
tecture or sculpture. I admire what is dell- 
eate and fine rather more than that which 
is grand and massive. I have met no one 
who preferred the black and white to color, 
and I now ask if there are any readers of 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW who have the same 
preference. It was only after the human 
family had made progress that it could 
produce color; this might indicate that it 
could do so only after it was more m@m- 
lightened. And yet none are so extrave 
gantly fond of colors as the savage. Chil- 
dren, too, have a great desire for colors, 
but when they have grown to years of 
diseretion they discard it. I know my rea- 
soning is not very logical, but with such 
as it.is, I have tried to convince myself 
that my peculiarity is not due entirely to 
the wild uncultivated part of me.” 


Francis Neilson’s ‘ Madam Bohemia," 
with illustrations by Charlotte Harding, is 
being published by the J. B. Lippincott 

y. It is a novel of New York Bo- 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Invite attention to the following New Books: 


A GREAT NOVEL OF AMERIC AN LIFE 


| Stringtowni on the Pike 


A Story of Northern Kentucky 
By JOHN URI LLOYD 


Author of ** Etidorhpa,”’ “ Both Sides of the Car,” ete. 12m, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 


10,000 SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION, 


This striking story has been running serially in The Book- 
man, and has aroused a great deal of discussion, criticism and 
praise. In book form it is expected to be one of the ‘* record” 
novels of the American publishing year. The story is marked 
by a freshness, a vigor and a fire that are not often “found in 
contemporary fiction. The book is essentially dramatic, and 
situation follows situation with a swiftness that keeps one in a 
constant suspense. 


“Mr. Lloyd can almost be regard- 
ed as a Kentucky prophet.’’—IN- 
TER-OCEAN, CHICAGO. 


“A novel that none but an Ameri- 
can could write. Drenched with the 
American spirit and rooted in Amer- 
ican traditions.”"—THE BOOKMAN. 

“It will supply a void in Ameri- 
can literature.”—N. Y. COMMER- 
CIAL ADVERTISER. 


‘The story will become one of the 
most popular stories of the day.” 
SAN FRANCISCO JOURNAL. 
* The story will undoubtedly be the 
remarkable of the year. It is 
matic, timely in locale, and pos- 
sesses elements of the most thrilling 
interest.”"—AUGUSTA CHRONICLE 
“It is a description of real life in 
a real place by real people.”’—CHI- 
CAGO WESTERN HERALD. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
Pippa Passes - 


This is one of the most widely quoted and perhaps the best known 
of Robert Browning's longer poems. An edition worthy of the 
poem and of the poet, and illustrated and decorated by Margaret 
strong. 


Wanted: A Matchmaker Paul Leicester Ford 


This is a new story by the author of “ Janice Meredith,” $2 00 
for the Christmas of 1900. It is fully illustrated by H. C. Chris- , 

ty. The decorations are by Miss Armstrong. It should prove the 
popular Christmas book of the season. 


Robert Browning 
$1.50 


Arm- 


most 


Pictoris Carmina 


his is artistically and typographically a beautiful book of poems. 
It is of peculiar interest, for it is not only written but illustrated 
as well by a well-known American artist. 


Ships That Pass in the Night Beatrice Harraden 
$1.50 


Frederic Crowninshield 


$2.00 


The new and only authorized edition of this book. 
16 illustrations, taken in Davos. It contains a 
Miss Harraden. 


Wonders of Nature Esther Singleton 


The novel idea which Miss Singleton introduced in her “ Turrets, $2 00 
Towers and Temples.” From the great writers of the world have - 
been selected descriptions of the most wonderful scenes in nature, and the 
descriptions are accompanied with illustrations beautifully executed from 
photographs. 


Reissued with 
new preface by 


Robinson Crusoe Danie! Defoe 


The publishers believe that the time has arrived when the public $1 50 
in America will support a hafNdsomely printed edition of Robinson ’ 
Crusoe. It is included in the ‘ Bookman Clessics,” and contains an orna- 
mental title, marginal decorations, especially designed for the book, etc., etc. 
Printed throughout in two colors, on deckel-edged paper, frontispieces in color, 
well and handsomely bound. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
Dr. Dale 


The scene of this story is laid in Western Pennsylvania, a 
trict until now strangely overlooked by the American 
A ruggedly and vividly realistic siory. 


The Real Chinese Question Chester Holcombe 


Mr. Holcombe was connected with the United States Legation at $1 50 
Pekin as Secretary from 1871 to 1SS5, and since that time has S 
been concerned with extensive commercial questions there. Mr. Holcombe 
is one of the few writers on China to-day who has a full command of the 
Chinese language. 


The Return to Christ Amory H. Bradford D. D. 
75. 


Austin Dobson 
rewritten, and $1 25 
* 


edition of 


Marion Harland and A. P. Terhune 
ais $4.50 


novelists. 


An attempt to show the influence and effect of “a return to 


Christ” on our theological thinking and ideals. 


A Life of Fielding 


This life of Fielding has been thoroughly revised, 
is now published for the first time in the uniform 
Dobson’s works. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York (Cor. 35th St.) 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“Closely following Mrs. Mrs. Meynell’s bio- 
graphical sketch of John Ruskin, comes 
ofe from the pen of R, Edward Pengelly, 
Doubtless, in spite of the non possumus 
set up by Ruskin’s literary executors, there 
“will be many more. Mr. Pengelly’s work 
appears to be a clever pot-pourri of ex- 
tracts from CoHingwood's “Life” and 
from “ Fors Clavigera’’ and “ Praeterita,” 
together with some interesting extracts 
from unpublished letters. In one epistle 
Ruskin complains of “ the bestial egotism 
of the public,” who would write to him on 
business that was not his, while in an- 
other, evidently addressed to Mr. Henry 
Jowett, one of Ruskin's printers, he gives 
a pathetic record of distressing infirmities 
gallantly borne: 


My Dear J.: I am getting under sail 
again—steadily—the chief harm remaining 
is a sprained wrist, got in fighting one of 
my men nurses; if the doctor only had had 
the common sense to. get some women 
nurses, I should have been as quiet as a 
baby—quieter than most babies I know. 
But it hurts me in writing still badly. 1 
had the satisfaction of leaving all my keep- 
ers rather dilapidated—but it was the worst 
illness I've had for the pain and sorrow 
of its fancies. Ever affectionately yours 


Frank Murray, Moray House, Derby, 
England, announces the early publication 
of a bibliography of Austin Dobson, pre- 
pared by Mr. Francis Edwin Murray, which 
fs to be issued in two editions. The volume 
will contain pp. xx.-348, is an oblong crown 
8vo, and will appear in an edition of 500 
ordinary copies, fifty of which are for 
America, which will be bound in crimson 
buckram, gold lettered, and priced at 5s. 
net. The large paper edition is to be lim- 
ited to fifty copies, ten for America, and 
will be printed on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper and bound in half parchment, top 
edge gilt, lettered in gold, and published at 
10s. Gd. net. This bibliography has been very 
carefully prepared, and is divided into six 
portions. Part I. contains four sections; 
original work in verse, original work in 
prose, edited work, and works to which Mr. 
Dobson has made contributions. Part IL, 
all original work in chronological order. 
Part III. contains two sections devoted, re- 
spectively, to contributions to periodicals 
in verse and prose. Part IV. is also divided 
into two sections, containing titles of pieces 
in verse and prose, while Part V. is a well- 
made index of books and periodicals, the 
last portion containing an index of first 
lines. The large paper edition is nearly 
subscribed, but until the entire edition is 
exhausted, both that or the small paper 
edition will be sent post-paid to all sub- 
scribers who remit with order. 


Cyrus Townsend Brady disclaims at- 
tempting to write history in his * American 
Fights and Fighters," though he covers the 
most heroic deeds of the first five wars of 
our country. He says that his object has 
Leen merely to exhibit American valor by 
selecting a few of the most interesting and 
romantic episodes in our early history. 
Doubtiess those who read his story of Paul 
Jones’s greatest fight, or of Decatur and 
the Philadelphia, ‘* Greene’s Campaign,” or 
“‘ Washington's Best Campaign,’ agree that 
Mr. Brady has succeeded admirably in his 
object. 


William Roberton, the author of the in- 
teresting little Kipling Guide Book, pub- 
lished about a year and a half ago, has 
just issued ‘‘The Novel Readers’ Hand- 
book,’”’ which will be found of much inter- 
est, both to librarians and to the general 
public. The book is said to have been 
most carefully written by one who shows 
a wide and discriminating knowledge of 
novels and novel writers, Mr. Roberton’'s 
plan having been to deal in alphabetical 
order with the best known fiction writers 
in the English language, brief criticisms 
of the various novels being added, while 
all through the book biography and criti- 
cism mingled in such fashion 
result in very readable and useful sketches, 
The novelists who have only recently come 
into prominence are treated in an appén- 
dix, and the book should prove all the 
more inte resting from the fact that while 
praise, where thought to be due, is un- 
sparingly given, adverse criticisms ara 
made with great moderation, but with suf- 
ficient force to.prove a reliable guide. 
The typography of the book is very good, 
and the volume ‘ty bound by a new process, 
“the amplex patent,’’ which is said to 
insure the life of a book its original 
covers, which frgm a librarian’s stand- 
even more; than from that of the 

reader, is an additional recom- 
for an interesting and valuable 
volume is in crown octavo, un- 
190 pages, and is pub- 
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“The Triptych” will doubtless be re- 
membered as having been organized a few 
years ago for the purpose of (tssuing pri- 
vately printed books. This organization 
has lately been revived by Messrs. Jay 
Chambers, William Jordan, 


and Wilbur 
Macey Stone, who are prepared to furnish 
désigns for book 


plates, cover lettering, 
initials, head and tail and other 
decorative work. They have just issued an 
attractive little book, containing beautiful 
specimens their work in all these 
branches, including most unusual initial 
letters, and also twelve full-page reproduc- 
tions of their work in book plates. The 
little book is issued in an edition of 250 
copies, and is beautifully printed on paper 
of most unusual texture and tint, and can 
be had by all interested in the subject by 
addressing ‘‘ The Triptych,” Box 23, New 
York City. The work of these three de- 


pieces, 


of 
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aime. stalk Absetihg tee Merc dndeea tk 
already well known, their designs covering 
a wide range of styles, 


A new English edition of “The Absent- 
Minded Beggar” has just been issued in 
booklet form, with full-page illustrations in 
color, by Gordon Browne, W. Hatherill, 


Frank Dodd, and Frank Craig, while the 


pages containing the verses show strong 
black and whites by Stanley L. Wood and 
other equally well-known artists; all of 
whom presented their sketches. A most at- 
tractive title page, in color, is the work of 
John Vinycomb, while the covers and cover 
linings, also in color, will be found most at- 
tractive. Altogether, the little book, “ The 
Royal Edition of Rudyard Kipling’s War 
Poem,” which is published by the Printing 
Arts Company, Limited, Holbein House, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, is very artis- 
tie and attractive in all its details and 
should be found on all Kipling shelves. Like 
the original broadside issue, this edition, 
which is dedicated by all concerned in its 
issue, “To the Soldiers of the Queen,” is 
for the benefit of The Daily Mail Relief 
Fund, being issued at a shilling net, the 
profit on each copy, one-quarter of its 
price, going into “the little tambourine.” 
Outside of the beauty of this edition, it will 
be found very interesting as a specimen of 
the new “Orloff process”’ of color print- 
ing; all the colors being printed at once, 
that is, by a single impression, and at the 
rate of about a thousand copies per hour. 
The color work is unusually well done, and 
the little book, with its patriotic emblems 
and national badges, introduced into title, 
cover linings, and bindings, is interesting in 
every way. 


There are some interesting points in con- 
nection with Miss Annie Josephine Levi's 
compilation, ‘‘ Meditations of the Heart,” 
recently issued by the Putnams. Besides 
spending many hours in the libraries, the 
editor had personal interviews and cor- 
responded both here and abroad with min- 
isters of both faiths. Some wrote especial- 
ly for the work, but several had to refuse 
because of lack of time, and others because 
they felt that prayers cannot be written 
“to order.” To cope with the latter ele- 
ment, the only alternative was to secure 
prayers inspired during hours of service 
and reported stenographically. A few of 
these were by permission adapted to home 
use, though it was only after repeated re- 
quests that the material could be obtained. 
The reprints under this heading include 
the selections from Henry Ward Beecher 
and Theodore Parker. Those by Grace 
Aguilar were written in the sanctity of her 
own chamber, and it was not till after her 
death that her mother presented them to 
the world, at the earnest solicitations of 
friends. Kindly letters from various sources 
are said to testify to the welcome the little 
book is receiving. 


The De la More Press, 52 High Holborn, 
W. C., London, announces the publication 
of two limited editions of new books by 
Thomas Moring: “ Fifty Book Plates En- 
graved on Copper,’’ and ‘One Hundred 
Book Plates Engraved on Wood,” the edi- 
tions being limited to 150 and 250 copies, 
respectively, on hand-made paper, and 25 
on japan vellum. Each vol- 
introduction, 
dealing with the particular form of book 
plate described therein, followed by a list 
of plates with good descriptive notes, the 
each volume being devoted 


copies each 


remainder of 


| to examples of book plates, printed directly 


from the original copper plates and wood- 
cut blocks. The mechanical details of these 
volumes are all unusually good, while in 
the introductions will be found strong pleas 
for better and better work in these two 
directions, Mr. Moring claiming that the 
general average of public taste has been 
so much improved that engravers and 
signers will be sure to find that good, 
strong, original work will meet with due 
appreciation. 

Notable among the smaller libraries 
which have been founded in this State in 
recent years is the James Prendergast Free 
Library of Jamestown, N. Y., to which is 
attached an art gallery, the entire institu- 
tion being a memorial of James Prender- 
gast, who died in 1879 at the age of thirty- 
The library building was completed 
dedicated in December, 1891. The 
value of the property devoted to the insti- 
tution is estimated now at $350,000. 


the year ended on May 31 last the books 
circulated numbered 55,606, or an average 
of 200 per day. Miss Hazeltine, the libra- 
rian, (Miss Hazeltine is also Secretary of 
the New York State Library Association,) 
makes the following encouraging state- 
ment as to the character of the books cir- 
A det 
parison of the circulation for several years 
proves that fiction, including juvenile fic- 
tion, shows a decided falling off, 
percentage of useful books read shows a 
corresponding increase. This fact, togeth- 
er with the increase in all departments of 
reference work, gives ground for the be- 
lief that better books are being read and 
more care bestowed on those that are se- 
lected by borrowers.” 


When, a few years ago, Mrs. Sherwood 
first wrote her ‘‘Manners and 
Usages,"’ it appeared as a thin little 
ume, and was offered almost tentatively 
a public whose 
had discovered long before 
itself. 
edition of 
vice and counsel. 


it knew them 
468 pages, filled with sage ad- 
In her new preface Mrs. 
Sherwood says: ‘‘ American men are nat- 
urally chivalrous. The mother does not 
require to tell her boy to take off his hat 
to the lady. It has been off, from the 
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ever since he was five years old. But are 
the manners of the American woman as 
good? Is she not, rather, a spoiled darling 
who sometimes tosses her head?” And so 
it is to American women that she appeals; 
to them she gives wise counsels upon the 
drawing room, ballroom, and dining room, 
and advises them as to dress, manners, 
and speech upon all other occasions, with 
hints upon the servant question. In short, 
she leaves no question undiscussed, and if, 
in some cases, the advice may seem un- 
necessary, since the right thing to do is 
obvious, still in many hands her book 
should be a comfort and a guide. 


Lovers of fine typography as well ag 
Omar collectors will be much interested in 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole’s plan to issue a 
Greek version of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, by Mr. Cranby of England. 
Should Mr. Dole, whose address is Hedge- 
cote, Glen Road, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
receive sufficient subscriptions to warrant 
him in bringing out this work, he intends 
issuing the book in both the Greek and 
English texts, on a 6% by 9 inch page, in 
the beautiful typography of the Merry- 
mount Press, Those of our readers who have 
seen specimen pages of the Merrymount 
Press Tacitus, in the Latin text, which is 
still unissued, can best appreciate the pro- 
spective beauty of this volume. Mr. Dole’s 
plan is to issue the book in two editions, one 
of 150 copies on hand-made paper, at $10 
each, and the other, 25 copies on Japan pa- 
per at $25 per copy. Mr. Dole would doubt- 
less be very glad to afford those specially 
interested any further information they 
may desire, 


In white board covers, with decorations 
of flags, laurel, and Victoria Cross, comes 
‘““A Social Note on the War,” by Marie 
Corelli. This little book, which contains 
no title page or publisher’s name, but sim- 
ply the imprint of ‘‘ Norton & Neale, Print- 
ers, Birmingham,” presents its author in a 
new light. ‘* Patriotism or Self-Advertise- 
ment,”’ as Miss Corelli also calls her book, 
is the most curious mixture of truth and 
abusive personality we have ever read. 
The book is having an immense sale in 
England, and is to be reprinted here by 
the Lippincotts. Its principal object seems 
to be an attack upon Kipling, whose ‘* Ab- 
sent-Minded Beggar” she claims to be an 
insult to the British soldier, objecting es- 
pecially to the “ Pay, Pay, Pay,’’ of its re- 
frain. She also fiercely attacks Swin- 
burne and the present Laureate, and many 
others; but had Miss Corelli's book been 
written on_different, lines; that is, if she 
had left out of it the personalities and 
gossip of much of its contents, the stric- 
tures she passes on the self-advertisement 
which underlies so many relief funds, it is 
really very striking. With all its faults 


the beok is well worth a reading for those_ 


who are willing to put up with the chaff 
for the sake of the grain it almost con- 
ceals. Miss Corelli finds much fault with 
the manners and breeding of the present 
day, our language being vulgar and such 
“as an uncultivated peasant would blush 
to listen to.’’ Why, then, should she con- 
form to such fashion? 


Mr. Edward Bok, editor of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, will make his first appear- 
ance in the East as a lecturer this Winter. 
Two years ago he made a tour of the South 
and Southwest, where he was greeted with 
crowded houses. For his Eastern appear- 
ance he will have a new lecture entitled 
‘Iexplaining the Editor,’’ which has never 
been delivered. It is an informal talk, in 
which the aim is to tell the public some- 
thing about the way editors of popular 
magazines do their work, how many manu- 
ecripts a year are received, how many are 
and why most of them are de- 
answer the questions, “ Are all 
manuscripts really read?" “Is everything 
sacrificed to famous names?” *‘ Do cliques 
exist in magazine offices? '’; to explain how 
young writers are nursed and developed, 
and to state what prices are paid to au- 
thors, why magazines do not print better 
material, and so on. Mr. Bok will deliver 
his lecture for the first time at Vassar 
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indmarks of 


Lit- 
19th 


and 
the 


Special limited editions of the ‘ Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine " are being published 
by J. B. Lippincott & Ca 


recently published | 


with her people while | 
all her | 





and is bound | 


all | 


te belonging to a New | 





Hutton opened a course of | 
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‘NEW BOOKS 
READY NEXT WEEK: 


5 
Huxley. $ 
Thomas Henry Huxley. 


A Sketch of His Life and a Study of 
His Life Works. By P.- CHALMERS @ 
MITCHELL, M. A, Oxon. No, 3 in 3 
Leaders in Science Series, With fot 
trait. 12m0, $1.50. 


Previously Issued in this Sertes: 


1.—Chariles Darwin. 
By CHARLES F, HOLDER. With portraits. : 


2.—Louis Agassiz. 
By CHARLES F, HOLDER. With portraits. 


This work forms the third volume in the ¢ 
series of ‘‘ Leaders in Science,’ in which 
series have already been issued volumes on: 
Darwin and Agassiz. The author, a well- 
known scientist, has given some years to its 
preparation. It presents in oytline the » 
main events in the life of Huxley, ang a § 


wy PSP SON 


some details, an account of Huxley's contri- 
butions to educational and social problems 
and to Philosophy and Metaphysics. 

Mr. Mitchell, who is an old-time pupil ot 
Huxley, is well qualified to estimate at > 
their relative value and importance the 
character of the distinctive portance the 
made to science and to general knowledge .) 
» by the subject‘of his biographical study. 


NOW READY: 
¥ Twelve Great Actors, oe 


¥ Twelve Great Actresses. ( Y°" 3 


By EDWARD ROBINS, author of “ Echoes 3 
of the Playhouse,” etc. Two volumes, § 
containing, together, 23 photogravures 
and 20 half-tone illustrations. Sold + 
Separately, each, $2.50; 2 vols. in a3j 
box. Per set, $5. 00. . 


The Actors are: David Garrick, John 3 
Philip Kemble, Edmund Kean, Junius Bru- 
> tus Booth, Edwin Forrest, Charles Mac- . 
7 ready, Charles J. Mathews, Edwin Booth, 

Charles A. Fechter, William E. Burton, 
“3 Edward A. Sothern, Lester Wallack. 


The Actresses Bracegirdle, ry 
we Anne Oldfield, Peg Woffington, Mrs. Ab- 
ington, Mrs. Siddons, Nora Jordan, Perdita ¥ 

. Robinson, Fanny Kemble, Rachel, Charlotte 4 
| eee cite Adelaide Neilson, Ristori. 


Milton. 
A Critical Study.- By WALTER Ra- 
LEIGH, author of “Style,” “The Eng- ; 
lish Novel,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


Prof. Raleigh is the first to prepare at: 
length a judicious appreciation of the man 
and his work. The volume is to be a com- 
panion to Stopford Brooke's ‘* Tennyson,’’ 
and will be issued uniform with that work. 
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are: Anne 
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American Historic Towns. 
Edited by Lyman P. Powell. 


» Historic Towns 
of the Southern States, 
With 175 illustrations. Svo, $3.50. 


Frederick, Washing- 
Wilmington, 


Annapolis, 
ton, Richmond, Williamsburg, 
N. C., Charleston, Louisville, Savannah, 
St. Augustine, Mobile, Montgomery, Little 
Rock, New Orleans, Vicksburg, Knoxville, 
Nashville, 


Baltimore, 


Previously Issued: 
Historic Towns 
of New England. 
With 166 illustrations. 8vo, $3.50. 
Historic Towns 
of the Middle States, 


Svo, $3. 50. 
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With 160 illustrations, 
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£G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $ 
: 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, ‘ 
pit DP NSA PB. GACGABA SOA 


The GRITIGS oAY IT fo 


“ Fascinating,” “ Powerful,” 
“ Pi cturesque,’ ow onderful,” 
“ Graphic,” “ Exciting,” “ Brill- 
iant,” * Full of Charming Senti- 
ment,” “Fresh and Vigorous,” 
* Instractive,” “ Wholesome,” 

‘ull of Color,” “© Stirring, 
“Vivid,” “Remarkable,” “ In- 
aspiring,” “ Artistic,” “ Scholar- 
ly,” ete., ete. 


= ROYAL @ | 
NTRESS 





A STORY THAT PLEASES ALL READERS 


Sold everywhere or sent by 
Publishers, $1.50. 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 


24 Murray St., New York. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


’ Brooklyn, N. Y¥.: ‘‘ I have a clean, 


ect ¢ ) a poem written by Thomas Paine 
printed 1 1797, in Boston, by Manning & Lor- 
ing The tith the poem is ‘ The Ruling Pas- 
z 1 notes, ¢ rs thirty-two pages 

it any money value in the literary 

4 rtainly possesses great literary 


The poem has a value of several doilars. 
It is not by Thomas Paine, the famous po- 
litical and deistical writer, author of ‘* Com- 
mon Sense,” &c., but was written by 
Thomas Paine, lawyer and verse writer, of 
3oston, who changed his name to Robert 
Treat Paine. His spirited song, ‘‘ Adams 
and Liberty,” has served to make his name 
familiar nowadays, but his different works 
have no great value'in money. 


,"’ Columbla University, New York 
Ci ~ Oo wa J L. Sibley, author of a 
* History of the Town of Union, Maine’? 

Jonn Langdon Sibley was born in Maine 
in 1804 and died in 188. From 1841 until 
1877 he wus librarian of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He spent many years on a work of 
great value and lasting interest, ‘* Bie- 
graphical Sketches of JJarvard University 
Graduates,’ which contains extremely 
ful lists of the works of the Mathers and 
early New England divines, and is in many 
ways indispensable to a student of New 
England history. 


use- 


A. R.,"’ Mount Vernon, N. Y¥ 

the meaning of Grolier and Le 

in bindin which I find mentioned ‘in a 

catalogue, and also the words * pointillé,’ 
*gaufré edges,’ and ‘ doublé’?" 

The Grolier style is an interlaced frame- 
work of geometrical figures, circles, 
squares, and diamonds, with scroll work 
running through it, the ornaments of which 
are of Moresque character, usually azured in 
whole or in part, sometimes in outline only. 
Parts of the design are often studded with 
gold dots. Books bound in this manner 
were formerly done for Jean Grolier, the 
celebrated book collector. The period is 
the first half of the sixteenth century. The 
distinguishing feature of the Le Gascon 
style is the dotted face of the ornaments 
instead of the continuous or solid line. 
Whenever these dotted ornaments are used, 
the style is called Le Gascon, named after 
the genius whose work has come down to 
us, but about whom little is known. The 
time is the first half of the seventeenth 
century, immediately following that of 
Nicholas and Clovis Eve. Designs worked 
in gold dots are said to be “a pointillé.” 
“ Gaufré edges "’ are impressions made with 
the tools of the finisher upon the gilt edges 
of the When the inside of the cover 
is lined with leather it is termed ‘‘ doublé.’”’ 


book. 


A. RANSOM, Atlanta, Ga.: 

» let me know through the columns of THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW whether or not Dr 
Conan Doyle's character of Sherlock Holmes 
in any other than following four books / 
Study in Scarlet,’ ' The Sign of the Four,’ ‘ Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes,’ and *‘ Memoirs of 
Bherlock Holmes’ 7?” 

No. Dr. Doyle introduced Holmes in “A 
Study in Scarlet,”’ and continued his ad- 
ventures in three other books in the order 
named. Knowing the public tires of even 
a popular character, Dr. Doyle discreetly 
evuded Holmes’s career in the final tale in 
the “* Memoirs,"’ and has brought 
him to life. 


Will you 


not since 


‘Cc. P.,”’ Players Club, New Was 
there not published, within the last thr years, a 
novel called Judd,’ and where can I get 
it? 

J. A. Mitchell's “ 
tained from Charles 
on 
q@ cents, 


Amos 


Amos Judd"’ can be ob- 


Scribner's Sons for 


In compliance 
SaTur 
poem < 
. 


with a number of requests THE 
REVIEW reprints as f« ws a little 
October's Je ,’ by Mrs. B. W 
*h appeared in its columns last year, 
. the editorial article on ** October 
with the ’oets "" 


JEWELS 


When earth long Summer toil i 
And bare and 


OCTOBER'S 


she’s lying, 


Bereft o t ane vom and sheaf 
a t are sighing 


then beneath the hazy skies, 


ere she lies sad and ber, 
riches rifled from her bre 
cometh bright October, 


ier jewel 
varkling 

f bare old 
full for 


alth she yle 
fc gray 


ed flowers 


1 lost from earth, 


“BECAUSE WE 
IWANT TO KNOW" 


999999999999 


I’m too 
is too often the remark 
from a grown-up person to a child 


| who really wants to know. 


* Don’t bother me — 
tal 


‘The new “Nature and Science” 
department in St. NICHOLAS Ma- 
GAZINE (the best periodical in the 
world for children) makes a point 
of answering questions—all kinds 
of questions about birds and trees 
and experiments in physics and 
things generally worth knowing. 
The editor understands bovs and 
girls. 

Get a copy of the November number 
of St. NICHOLAS on any news-stand and 
see how interesting it is. It begins the 
new volume. A year’s subscription costs 


$3.00,— the best possible investment in 
a home where there are young folks. 


The Century Co, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


NEW 


YORK, 


October brin 
$ Upon her 
soft drop her jewels thro’ the 
> volees calling 
the treasures dt t 
r Autumn leaves are falling 


N.,’* Plainfield, N. J 

me who is t publisher of Books, 

Litera fe, and the People,’ by Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke? "’ 
* Book 


“Will you 


Literature, and the People "’ was 
an address delivered by Dr. Van Dyke last 
Winter before the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. It has been printed in 
a limited edition by the Cadmus Press, 
and copies can probably be secured from 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


A STU IDE NT OF AMERICAN HISTORY, New 
rk Do you know of any life or biography 
ord North, the English Prime Minister under 

2 III.’ A short time ago I came across an 

lish history and was surprised to find many 
stateme nts, inimical to the American colonies, 
which are not me ntioned in American histories, 
deductions at total variance with those drawn by 
American authorities, while descriptions of bat- 
tles and other events would hardly be recogniz- 
able by one who knows only the American side 
of the story, except for the similarity of names, 
dates, and places Is there any history of the 
United Stat written by an impartial historian, 
national prejudice or favor- 


life of Lord North can 

of the Dictionary of 

See also ‘* Memoirs 

HiL.,”’ ‘* Correspond- 

Lord North,” and 

Sir eorgt tt "re lyan’s book on the 
Ameri 


ELIZA THEODOSIA HARRISON, Port 
mond 5 I N WwW B 
Ambler, Penn., in THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
of Oct. 6, asks to be informed who is the au- 
thor of the poem entitled ‘How Doth Death 
Speak of Our Beloved?’ I take pleasure in s 
ing that the poem was written by Mrs. Charle 
of England, the author of many religious works. 
The poem may be found in a small volume of 
poems called * The Changed Cross.’ Mr: Mc- 
Andrews, daughter of the great geologist, Hugh 
Miller, wrote the poem entitled ‘St, John, the 
Aged.’ I think ft can be found with her othe 
writings in a little book known as * Re ous 
Poems by B. M., Author of ** Coming.’’’ ”’ 


Rich- 
Darrach of 


Wanted aué to » Eachsnee- 


DONALD WHITE, Maple Avenue, Flushing, 
1 GR “I have a complete file of The New 
York Herald for 1876 (Centennial year) in per- 
fect order, to exchange for works on ancient 
Babylonia, Rich, Layard, Loftus, Rawlinson, or 
for works on ancient Egypt, Masper: Miss A 
LB. Edwards, Col. A. Vyse, T. J. Pettigrew, and 
A. H. Rhynd, or will sell for $30." 


W. LOBBERTON, 99 Third Avenue, New York 
City: “' 1 will sell or exchange for books THE 
NEw YorK TimMEs SATURDAY Review from 
Aug. 5, 1800, to Oct. 6, 1900, inclusive.’’ 


GEORGE W. SANDFORD, 116 Madison Ave- 
nue, Plainfield, N. J **] wish to sell or ex- 
change the following for new and popular 
books: ‘Life of William Lloyd Garrison,’ by 
Oliver Johnson, eight volur Current Litera- 
ture Maguaz ine, 3894, 1805, 1506, and 1897, two 
volumes The Bibelot, 1804, 1805. (Mosher ;) 
‘Home ward Songs by the Way,’ by A. E. Mosher, 
ised. L will exchange Trilby ' and ‘ The Sor. 
rows of Satan’ for a perfect copy of Farrar's 
* Darkness and Dawn 


MARGARET AYARS, 144 Dana Street, Wilkes- 
barre, Penn. “IT have twenty-seven years of 
Harper's Monthly Magazine, unbound, which 
I will dispose of at a suitable price.’’ 


FRANK W. HUTCHINS, 
‘1 should like to secure at ; 
Larned's ‘ History for Ready f 
state condition of books and price desired.”’ 


JOSEPH P. GROSS, 2 fast One Hundred and 
Fourth Street, New York City “| have abou 
fifty back numbers of THE SATURDAY REV IEW 
and about forty numbers of The Argosy that I 
would exchange for any of Brooke Adams's 


28 North Union Street, 

‘I have Book Lover, (Sau 

s. 1 and 2, and ‘'ae New Yor«k 

Fs) tDAY REVIEW for ti first six 

of 1900. Will sell or exchange for works 

‘atmore, Pater, Stevenson, Agnes Repplier, 
Eugene Field.”’ 


Grand 


ALBERT §& LUDLOW, 

Vaukesha, Wis 5 t y for Ds 
will exehange other anything illus- 
trated by Joachim de ¢ art, 1606-88 Also 
wish to buy for cash Scott's § lard Catalogue 
of Gold and Silver Coin; also le copper and 
nickel coin catalogues."’ 


nabeth 
a copy of * The 
Melan, and publi 


s Company exchang 


jundred and Fr 

“T will pu 

ff the Bor 
ROMner of volumes, and siyle 


CLOUGH, feurth floor, Times Bullding 
I wish to obtain a copy of the 
dition of Draper Intellectual De 
of Europe ood eondition—for 
oy ould pay a reaso le price or exchange 
p ickwi Ke Abroad,’ by G M ynolds, with 
forty steel-plate illustrations by * * and 
numerous wood cuts, published by f n 1864 
‘The Rebel,” by H, Marriott Watson, published 
by Harper and the first four issues of * Brad 
ley, His Book,’ with the smal! poster advertising 
the first number, all clean and in first-class con 
dition."’ 


ALFRED A ISAACS, 33 Pine Street, New 
York City ‘I have fo ‘ hange or sale 
Koussed, Valadon & Co.'s ris and Letters ’ 

, (one year.) Original cost, $6 a number, 
r the year, No reasonable proposition re 


"= BIR Warner, N. I have 
early volumes and odd numbers of * The 
which I would like to dispose of."" 


W. M. BEACH, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Land “T wish to obtain a copy of 
‘Inseets Injurious to Vegetation.’ Also a copy 
of * The Lost Tribes.’ I do not know the 
author's , but it was a clergyman living in 
Brooklyn, N at the time the book was writ 
ten, which was, I think, in the sixties.’’ 


Arkansas 
Harris's 


, 129 East Seventeenth Street, New 
I will pay a good price for a copy 
z's book on * Beauty, or Lectures 
on Beauty. 
. REDFIE LD, 59 Kemble Street, Utica, 
§ a would like to secure a guvu copy of 
* Historic Gateways.’ " 


HARRY MOOCH, 113 West One Hundred and 
Fifteenth Street, New York City: “I have 
seventy-five copies of The Scientifie American 
for 1804 and 1895, six of 1895, and one of Nov. 
256, 1876, which I would like to dispose of.’’ 

HENRY THORPE, 449 Fourteenth Street, 
York City: ‘In answer to ‘RR. M. B.'s" In- 
quiry in the issue of Oct. 15, I beg to offer a 
copy of George Meredith's ‘ Evan Harrington,’ 
new edition, cloth, uncut, London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1885, which I will send, postpaid, for $1.10, 
It is in good condition.”’ 

E. F. DELAHANTE, 75 Princeton Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio: “‘I want Nos. 8 11, and 14 
of Volume L., The Bibelot, published by Thomas 

Me. ose valnues Ban- 


New 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS _ 


A A A 


FUBLISHED TO-DAY: 


With Both Armies 


in South Africa 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


With many illustrations from photographs. 12mo, $1.50. 

“No foreign comment on the war in South Africa has taken such deep hold 
on the British people as the words of the American correspondent, Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis. These words were written more in sorrow than in anger, and in 
just that way will the American people read them. Mr. Davis's verdict is also the 
verdict of the immense majority of his fellow-countrymen. This 1s the feeling of 
a people who have no quarrel with Great Britain, no dislike for her, but frank 
sympathy with her when she stands, as she often does stand, for good causes, for 
progress, enlightenment, humanity.’’—Aoston Fournal. 


The House of Engremont 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
Illustrated by C. M. RELYEA. 12mo, $1.50. 

This historical novel is the most important and loagest piec2 of fiction that 
Miss Seawell has yet written. ‘It is a romance of the seventeenth century, dealing 
with the friends of the exiled Stuarts, and is full of adventure. It is a time to which 
Miss Seawell has given special study and which always exerts a great fascination. 


Peccavi By E. W. HORNUNG 


Author of “ The Amateur Cracksman,” etc. 12m, $1.50. 


The hero of Mr. Hornung’s novel is a new creation and an audacious one. His 
unexpected avowal at the beginning invests the situation with a striking dramatic 
quality ; and his grim fight for rehabilitation is a novelty in modern fiction, It is 
a book of strong feeling and has many surprises for Mr. Hornung’s most faithful 


oe Afterslow 


Jutta C. R. Dorr, Author 
12mo, $1.25. 
‘We pronounce Mrs. Dorr the sweetest singer among American women. She 
writes to reach th: menand women of the world. She brings us sweet and tenJer 
messages which it is genuine pleasure to read and remember.” —The biterior. 


60th 1000 


Tommy & Grizel 


By J. M. BARRIE 
Iustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The work of a master artist. . The qualities of the two men are 
utterly different and cannot be compared, but ‘Tommy and Grizel’ is sufficient 
cause for placing Mr. Barrie closer to the niche left vacant by the death of Steven- 
son than any other living writer. A book whose life will not be spanned 
by a year or a decade.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Later Poems by of ** Afternoon Songs,” 


An Immediate Success. 


Publishers, 





AFGHANISTAN 
THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


RUSSIA OF TO-DAY by Henry Norman 
Many illustrations from photographs, 


CROSS STREETS OF NEW YORK by Jesse 
Lynch Williams Drawings by many artists 


THE WHEEL OF TIME a Story by Mary 
C. Lee Illustrated in colors by F. D. Steele 


LANDSCAPE FEATURES OF THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION by Samuel Parsons Jr. 


A CAMERA AT THE FAIR by D. L. Elmendorf 


STORIES AND ARTICLES by Henry James, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, R. Wilsted, and. others 


NOW READY PRICE 25 CENTS 





Only Complete Saiatsbery Edition Published in America. 


(Others so-called are fraudulent and incomplete.) 
A superb new edition of the ‘‘ WORLD'S 
GREATEST NOVELIST.” Sold direct from the 
publishers, on approval and on easy terms. Send 
for free handsome booklet. 
78 Fifth Ave., 


The University Society, New York, 





The New Times. 


£aturcay Review of Books and Art 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


SIXTEEN PAGES. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1900. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


One of the reflections aroused by the 
death of Charles Dudley Warner, tvhich 
is lamented by an unusually wide circle 
of friends, is how easy, in this country, 
it still is to attain literary distinction if 
one has personal distinction. ‘A pleas- 
ant essayist.” That is what any crit- 
ical reader could fairly say of Mr. War- 
ner as a writer. It is true that he was 
induced to attempt fiction, his first es- 
say of this kind being a kind of contin- 
ued magazine article about American 
watering places, which was expected to 
be more attractive by dint of the contin- 
uance, and in which he had the aid of a 
popular illustrator, now also deceased. 
But, on the face of it, this was rather a 
publisher's venture than the result of an 
author’s ambition. It would not be quite 
fair to call it a pot boiler, because the 
writer pretty evidently worked himself 
up to a strong interest in it. The success 
of it with the public was great enough 
to encourage him to follow it up with 
other writings, at least with one other 
writing which was more canonically a 
fiction. But nobody, we suppose, can be 
said to be “ charged with knowledge "’ of 
this work of fiction. 
took it, at the age of sixty or nearly so, 
when it was quite clear that, if he had 
had 
would long before have been made mani- 
fest. 
nal bent for 


The author under- 


any.real bent in that direction, it 
It is certainly no proof of an origi- 
fiction that 
these days, when fiction is so very much 
the popular literature, 
should try his hand at it. Why, even the 
late George Ticknor Curtis, the historian 


of the Constitution, and the solemn biog- 


a writer, in 


most form of 


rapher of James Buchanan and of Daniel 
Webster, once wrote a novel, and a very 
solemn novel it was, as those know who 
have had what Horace describes as the 
“dura ilia” ic to read it 


enable them 


are solemnly aware. 

On the other hand, Mr. Warner was a 
very pleasant essayist indeed. ‘‘My Sum- 
mer in a Garden,” “ Baideck and That 
Sort of Thing,”’ were easy reading. So, 
for that matter, were the essays that he 
wrote in Harper's 


Magazine, after he 


succeeded Mr. Howells in “ The Editor’s 


Study.” They were even distinctly worth 
reprinting, though whether or not the re- 
print proved popular we do not know. 
They did really, as Shakespeare has it, 
“look through ajl human dealings 


learned spirit.” That is to say, they 


in a 
were 
notes of a shrewd outlook on life, sus- 


tained by that scholarly knowledge of 
of English 


form 


literature, litera- 
that of the 


equipment of every writer who aspires to 


especially 
ture, ought to part 
be an essayist, although we have only to 
open the first magazine or literary paper 
that comes to hand to discover that, as a 
matter of fact, it does not. 

Charles Dudley Warner was an English 
scholar, and he knew how to make use 
of his scholarship. He was exactly in his 
element when he was chosen to compile a 
cyclopedia of “‘The World’s Best Liter- 
ature.” the 


selectors, it is 


As to 


the 


commentators, and 


even as to evident 
that, when he did not himself know, as 
he most often did, he knew whom to ask. 
And the resultant work has accordingly 
more importance than could reasonably 
be inferred the title. Doubtless 
what we have called Mr. Warner's per- 
had to do with his 
commanding the collabora- 
this work. 


from 
sonal distinction 
success in 
tion of his collaborators in 
Evidently, the that 
he looked than years had 


much to do with causing him to be ac- 


also, circumstance 


older his 
cepted as “the doyen of American liter- 
ature” he had earned that dis- 
by survivorship. It accounted 
for the cholce of him, and his amiability 
accounted his willingness to be 
chosen, as the figurehead of “‘ The Amer- 
ican Institute of Arts and Letters,” an 
institution of the significance of which 


before 
tinction 


for 





we have never been able to obtain any 
eredible explanation. 


JOHN PAUL JONES, 


One of the charms of the admirable 
biography of Commodore Jones by Mr. 
Buell lies in the glimpses it gives from 
time to time, and all too seldom, of the 
literary style of this gifted and singular 
man. It must be remembered that Jones 
was of the humblest birth, the son of 
Scottish peasants with whom the strug- 
gle for bare existence was bitter and 
constant. Beyond being taught to read 
and write, he had no schooling, and no 
time for any, for at fourteen he was 
already earning his living aboard a mer- 
chantman. From that time until he set- 
tled in Virginia at twenty-eight he was 
in uninterrupted and arduous - service. 
Yet in 1775 he may be said fairly to fill 
the’ extraordinary requirements that he 
himself laid down as those of the naval 
profession, though at this time he had 
never seen naval service. “It is by no 
means enough,” he wrote to a commit- 
tee of the Continental Congress, “ that 
an officer of the navy should be a capa- 
ble mariner. He must be that, of course, 
but also a great deal more. He should 
be as well a gentleman of liberal educa- 
tion, refined manners, punctilious cour- 
and the nicest sense of personal 
honor, He should not only be able to 
express hiraself clearly and with force 
in his own language, both with tongue 
and pen, but he should also be versed in 
French and Spanish—for an American 
officer particularly the former—for our 
relations with France must necessarily 
soon become exceedingly close in view 
of the mutual hostility of the two coun- 
tries toward Great Britain. The naval 
officer should be familiar with the prin- 
ciples of international law and the gen- 
eral practice of admiralty jurisprudence, 
because such knowledge may often, when 
cruising at a distance from home, be 
necessary to protect his flag from insult 
or his crew from imposition or injury in 
foreign portz.” 


tesy, 


This is an exacting standard, and it is 
remarkable that a young merchant Cap- 
tain, who had never set foot on the deck 
of a war vessel save as a guest should be 
able so clearly to define it. It is won- 
derful that in the next five years he 
should prove his complete compliance 
with such a standard. Within that time 
he was the honored guest of a Prince of 
the royal house of France, and wel- 
comed in a society where education, re- 
fined manners, punctilious courtesy, and 
the nicest sense of honor were matters 
of course. His French was adequate for 
witty and brilliant converse, for letters 
to the King, for the most delicate corre- 
spondence with Aimée de Telison, 
for ‘cheering the French marines in 
thelr own tongue” in the tremendous 
fight with the Serapis, “ uttering such 
imprecations on the enemy,’ 
his officers, ‘‘as I never before or since 


and 


says one of 


heard in French or any other language.” 
And his knowledge of international law 
and the far more abstruse subject of dip- 
lomatic fencing brought him off a sub- 
stantial victor in a contest with the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Holland, in which the 
chief object of the latter was to estab- 
lish the status of the Commodore as a 


“rebel” and “pirate.” Underlying 


Jones's course in this matter was the 
motive of high statesmanship, the desire 
Holland with our enemy, 
England, object to.which his skill 
and courage, unaided and even discour- 
aged by the American Commissioners 


and the French Ambassador, powerfully 


to embroil 
an 


contributed. 

Here certainly was proof of rare intel- 
lectual gifts and still more rare endow- 
ment of character and moral force. Turn 
now to a single passage of his writing 
that shows a mastery of simple, direct, 
and impressive English that no prose 
writer of his generation, we believe, 
It is the description in 
his private journal of the closing scene 
in the battle with the Serapis, in which 
the victorious vessel went down: 


could surpass. 


“ No one was now left aboard the Rich- 
ard but our dead. To them I gave the 
good old ship for their coffin, and in her 
they found a sublime sepulchre. She 
rolled heavily in the long swell, her gun- 
deck awash to the port-sills, settled 
slowly by the head, and sank peacefully 
in about forty fathoms. 


“The ensign-gaff, shot away in the 
action, had been fished and put in place 
soon after firing ceased, and our torn 


and tattered flag was left flying when 
we abandoned her. As she plunged down 
by the head at the last, her taffrail mo- 


-mentarily rose in the air; so the very last 


vestige mortal eyes ever saw of the Bon 
Homme Richard was the defiant waving 
of her unconquered and unstricken flag 
as she went down. And as I had given 
them the good old ship for their sepul- 
chre, I now bequeathed to my immortal 
dead the flag they had so desperately de- 
tended for their-winding sheet!” 


MARK TWAIN’S’ IMPERISHABLE 
CHARACTERS. 

It might seem that one of the great tests 
of an author’s success, and especially of a 
writer of stories, is whether his characters 
are sufficiently well differentiated and 
clearly enough drawn to become stock al- 
lusions, to form part of familiar conversa- 
tion; his people being so widely known and 
loved that the slightest reference to them 
is at once understood. If this is a true test 
of a book's or a writer's real value, it is 
casy to see that many an otherwise charm- 
ing work fails to pass this ordeal, for the 
characters in fiction that will live and be 
known and quoted and so become in a 
fashion part of our common daily lives are 
all too few. ; 

Mark Twain has certainly succeeded in 
giving us a few imperishable characters; 
Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer being far more 
real to us than most of the actual boys of 
our acquaintance, and we hardly need Mr. 
assurance that the one was 
drawn from life, while the other is a sort 
of composite picture of three boys of his 
acquaintance. His book being intended for 
grown-up children quite as much as for 
boys and girls, he has succeeded admirably 
in reminding us of what we were and how 
we felt and thought and talked in our own 
early days. It might seem that a certain 
boy—Tommy—whose strongest character- 
istic was ‘‘ sentimentality,"’ might almost 
have been suggested by Tom Sawyer’s ad- 
ventures in Sherwood Forest; the “ den”’ 
and its association being far from an actual 
copy, but just possibly suggested by it-- 
both Toms being extremely fertile “in 
finding a way.” 

What could be finer than the village 
exhibition, with its “ wig"’ 
unless, indeed, it is our own favorite por- 
tion of Tom’s adventures, where a Satur- 
day’s task of thirty yards of board fence, 
nine feet high, to whitewash, 
from task into a 
achievement by Tom's ingenuity. 
the most skillful management, did he not 
contrive to make the boys think such work 
an honor rather than a task, so that when 
the middle of the afternoon arrived, Tom 
was literally rolling in wealth, derived 
from the-boys whom he had allowed to do 
his work upon payment of all sorts of 


Clemens’s 


school story, 


was turned 


an endless glorious 


For by 


treasures? 


But while we are disposed to linger over | 


Tom's charms perhaps unduly, he is only 
one of the characters whom Mark Twain 
has given us which are sure of immortal- 
ity. Col. Sellers ‘“‘ feeding his family on 
expectations " Who 
forget the apparently cheerful fire, which 
the accidental opening of the stove door 
revealed to be a candle burning behind the 
or the plain family dinner, “an 
abundance of clear, fresh water, 
basin of raw turnips ’’—early Macolms jim- 
ported by the Colonel himself. Or all the 
other meals described, which were far from 
sumptuous, but so talked up by the Coloriel 
as to seem veritable feasts—this 
having been sent him by some titled per- 
the guest being told to sip the 
coffee—which had seemed horrible—slowly, 


is equally fine, can 


mica; 
and a 


article 


sonage,; 


so that none of its delicious flavor should 
escape him; the bread from corn which 
could be grown only in one favored locality, 
until one might fairly think 


and so on, 


they were having a most exquisite feast. | 


The Salt Lick Branch Railroad, too, is 
inimitable, and best of all is that, thanks 
to the powerful way in which Colonel Sel- 
lers himself is drawn, and especially his 
great faith in himself and his own schemes, 
he is able to renew and keep at a high 
level the belief of his family, his friends, 
and, we might almost add, his readers, in 
all his big undertakings, regardless of their 
usual fate. 


“The Innocents Abroad” is probably 
considered one of if not quite the best of 
ail Mark Twain's books, but it has never 
been among our own favorites, the one 
character standing out prominently and 
unforgetably being his “* poet,’”” who would 
insist upon writing ‘‘ poetry "’ upon all and 
every occasion, giving copies of his verses 
to ‘*Consuls, commanders, hotel keepers, 
Arabs, Dutch—to everybody in fact who 
wiil submit to the genuine infliction.’’ The 
“Oracle” and ‘*‘ The Interrogation Point ”’ 
are interesting members of the Quaker 
City expedition—to read about—but they 
do not become numbered among our friends 
as do Tom and the always delightful Colo- 
nel. 

**Roughing It" is a charming picture of 
vagabondizing, and represents a phase of 
our early history which has long since 


} composition 





passed, so that this and others of Mark 
Twain's Western sketches will come to 
have a historical value quite apart from 
the interest of his treatment. In this book 
will be found characteristic pictures of 
half-breeds, as, for instance, where the 
Indian who had been hired for a day’s 
washing lighted a fire in a stove in the 
oven of which several cans of rifle powder 
had been hidden, and after the explosion 
which followed, sending even portions of 
the shed 200 feet, calmly looked on and re-_ 
marked ‘“ Stove heap gone,” and resumed 
his washing. 


“The Prince ard the Pauper” seems 
never to have received quite the attention 
it merits. The tale is charming in itself 
and in its treatment, while the lesson it 
conveys of the power of circumstances, en- 
vironment, and even clothes, is an ex- 
tremely valuable one. 


It is impossible to attempt to touch upon 
Mr. Clemens’s later work, but a careful ex- 
amination of his books will show other 
portraits to add to the gallery in which 
hang Tom, Huck Finn, and our beloved 
Colonel Sellers. The man who has given 
us these three imperishable creations 
might well rest satisfied with his additions 
to American hterature had he done noth- 
ing else. 





A BOOK THAT WON THE GRAND 
PRIZE. 


It is a misfortune that the average reader 
of our time has but limited opportunity for 
the examination of the well-printed books 
made a hundred years ago. Not only the 
books but the names of their printers, who 
contributed much to the improvement of 
typography, unknown or have 
forgotten. How many amateurs in typog- 
raphy have’ seen the ‘“‘Homer” of Bodoni, 
the “Henriade” of Didot, the Macklin 
Bible, or even the ‘“ Columbiad” of Bar- 
low, all grand books of classic severity and 
simplicity, and in the 
and presswork 
place by the of the 
any period? The less\pretentious but not 
less meritorious smaller books by 
and Whittingham well 
be forgotten 


are been 


essentials of good 
deserving a 
best books of 


composition 


side 


made 
Pickering cannot 
because they are so numer- 
ous, but not one reader in a hundred who 
handles them 
as he should 
workmanship. 
of the 
slighted put 

their and 


degraded as teachers of a bald and taste- 


appreciates as thoroughly 
do the excellence of their 
The books of the first half 
have been 
old-fashioned; 
publishers 


nineteenth century 


and aside as 


printers have been 


less school of typography. 


A new school has come to the front. 
herald or 


Its 


forerunner was Andrew Tuer 


} of London, who in a freakish spirit began 


the 


books on 


old 
paper 


republication of English chap- 
gray from blunt 
and black types and vile woodcuts of great 
Then William Mor- 
ris, practically crying out, ‘‘ There is but 


dirty 
uncouthness. came 


one good school or style of printing, and 


} that is the Gothic or mediaeval, and I am 


its prophet.” 
it with 
the 
the reading world to accept the style of 
book made in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
He set the for 
of the peculiarities of the Vale, the 
Bott, and other presses that try to startle 
the with the their 
and their contempt for the 
of the These novelties were 
not enough for lovers of eccentricity, who 


He did his best, and did 
ability, to turn back all 
wheels of improvement and to cause 


signal 


centuries. fashion many 


Roy- 


reader roughness of 


usages craft. 


have as great a craving for changes of 
fashion in type as women have for changes 
in dress. The slouchy typesetting done by 
unlicensed and incompetent English print- 
ers of the seventeenth century—men who 
worked secretly, hastily, and carelessly in 
with the fear of the 


or imprisonment forever haunting 


garrets and cellars 
pillory 
them—has been set up recently by artists 
of ability as models of striking individual- 
ity, if not of merit or of good 
form. At the history of 
printing has there been more extravagance 
and eccentricity in the 
more silly affectations in the composition 
There 
workmanship 


great 
no period in 
form of types or 


of types than there is now. never 


was a time when orderly 
was more disparaged, and vulgarisms and 
uncouthness had more generous toleration. 

In this sans-Culotte period of typography 
it is a great pleasure to find that there is 
at least one living printer who faithfully 
traditions and practices of 


The exposition at Paris 


preserves the 
orderly printing. 
has given a grand prize for good printing, 
not to any printer of England, Germany, or 
France, but to the Imprensa Nacional of 
Lisbon, Portugal. A copy of this book now 
before the writer thoroughly justifies the 
Its title is ‘‘Camoes pelo visconde 
de Alemeida Garrett, Prefaciado por José 
de Sousa Monteiro, Socio Effectivo de 
Academia Real des Sciences.’’ It is a folio 
of leaf about 11% by 15% inches. Its paper 
is hand-made, very white, of even thick- 
ness and close web, thick but not at all 
rough, pleasant to sight as well as to touch, 
This last feature. deserves special’ notice. 
Whoever turns the leaves of the hard-sized 


award. 
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and rough-faced papers used by Morris 


and amateurs in 


notice 


by many 
that his 
their 
this tribute 
light-faced 
fitted, 
light 
They 
isms divested 
Neither Bodoni 
more thoroughly 
of the 
amateurs that types must be bold and black 
The 


printing, 
fingertips soon got 
The 
are a 
italic, 
readable, 


of great 


sore from 
of 


and 


needless roughness. 
to 


Roman 


types Camoens 


large and 


very close (uncommonly 


although of face,) and are 


have 
of 
nor 


beauty, 
their hard 
Didot 
demonstrated the 


dictum now promulgated by 


ab- 
surdity 
to be readable. 
be 


an 


types of this book can 
read easily 
conditions 
Gothic types of William Morris 
illegible. The 
book was planned, 


unusual distance 
the 
be 


The 


under 
where 
would 
less. 

cut, and the printing done 
of the 


Deslandes, 


register 
the 
by the 
Nacional, Dr. 
who has shown his ability 


type was 


Imprensa Venancio 
printer in many other books. 

The fly 
of delight is to be found in the headbands 
The 
them does not decorate as fully as was 
intended, and the elose 
portions of the 


only in the purity of this amber 


and initials. gold intended to deco- 


rate 
engraving in some 
headband and initial is too 


fine for a satisfactory reproduction 
But these 


openness 


hand-made 
Ths 
mirable 


are trifles. 
of the ad- 
tasteful com- 
presswork, 


the hearty 


paper. 
clearness and 


types, as shown in 


position and excellent ofa 
which would have 
of Bodoni or Didot. If books like 
this could be made if the 


reader had the opportunity to com- 


are 
merit won 
praise 
more common; 
average 
pare them with the best productions of the 
if he for 


teachings of enthusiastic inex- 


mediaeval school; 
the 


could put aside 
a time 
perts, 


and trust more to his own wits and 


common sense, he would certainly reach the 
that 


and the 


conclusion the standard form of Ro- 


man type simple but severe meth- 


ods of printing which have been approved 


and improved for nearly in- 
finitely better than 


and typesetting which 


400 years are 
the novelties in types 
have been recently 
inflicted on a long-suffering public. 
THEODORE L. DE VINNI 


IS ALEXANDER SMISH FOP- 
GOTTEN ? 


WHY 


the 
Review article 
of 
readers, 


Before of THE 


6 last year on “* 


SATURDAY 
A 
few of its numerous 
had 
who nearly 
years ago created a furor in the lit- 
circles of England ond America and 
to 
is prob- 


appearance 
of May 
a Season,” 
the 
ever heard of Alexander Smith, 
fifty 
erary 


Comet 


writer ventures to say, 


gave 
his generation, at least, 


great promise of enduring fame; 
his name 
ably remembered alone by the few surviv- 
ors of that period. 

the land of Burns and imbued 
with the spirit of that sweetest of poets, at 
an early age he 
in 1853 published 


Other Poems,” 


Born in 
took to writing poetry, and 
“A Life Drama, and 
which took the English pub- 
lic storm, and he was heralded as the 
coming poet. The Scottish and English re- 
views joined with great fervor in the popu- 


by 


lar estimate of the’ new-fledged poet, one of 
them saying: ‘“ Since 
has come before the public 


Tennyson, no poet 
with the same 
promise as the author of this volume. It 
is to the earlier works of Keats and Shel- 
ley that we look for a counterpart in rich- 
ness and force of expression.”’ 

There is not a page in this volume on 
which we cannot find some novel image, 
some Shakespearean felicity of expression, 
or some striking simile, ‘‘ most abundant in 
beauties,” &c. So the writer was impressed 
when reading the volume on its publication 
in this country, and although young at that 
time was old enough to appreciate and en- 
joy the fresh, vivid, concrete images pres- 
ent to the poet’s mind. Time has changed 
this estimate of the poet, but on re-reading 
the poems after the lapse of nearly half a 
« ntury the writer still finds in them the 
same exquisite flight of poetic fancy, deli- 
cacy of expression, and spiritual beauty 
possessed by few poets who have survived 
Smith and achieved both name and fame. 
One can only wonder why he should have 
so faded into absolute obscurity. Perhaps 
some of your readers or critics may en- 
lighten us on the subject. The poet seems 
to have had some presentiments of his fail- 
ure. In one of his sonnets he thus muses: 

When all alone 
And strong in life, a soul's great current 


runs 
Poesy-ward like rivers to the sea 
But never reach it. 


Again, 

An me 1 tree whose vermeil-loaded boughs 
Promised to Autumn apples juiced and red, 
But never came to frult. 

These, and other passages which might 
be quoted, indicate that he had some doubt 
of realizing the aspiration of becoming a 
poet and winning fame. Nevertheless he 
was not without hope, but whenever the 
hope was expressed he qualified it in words 
of misgiving. A quotation from “A Life 
Drama,” typical of hope and despair, will 
illustrate this point as well as show the 
beauty and delicacy of the poet's expres- 


The poet was 


must | 


| I seek 


the old-style manner- | 
angularity. | 
nor Jackson | 


in an imperfect light or at | 
| ephemeral 





is fault- | 


manager | 


asa 


| fined 


on | 


| been a succeeding period of dullness in 
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A star is trembling on the horizon’s verge. 

That star shall grow and broaden on the 
night 

Until it hangs divine and beautiful 

In the broad zenith. 

Might I so broaden on the skies of fame! 

© Fame! Fame! Fame! Next grandest 
word to God! 

the look 
tries 

Some lonely 
sands 

By shouts to gain the notice 

Staring right on with calm, 


Had the 
terly Review and Blackwood, 


of Fame! Poor fool—so 


wanderer 'mong the desert 


of the Sphinx, 
eternal eyes. 
poet to contend with The Quar- 
as had Keats, 
we could understand his downfall, but 
the British and Scottish 
reviewers lauded him into fame, for 
it but he the 
as it proved. 
that, notwithstanding 
his first efforts 


a reaction soon came sank 


as 
already remarked, 
is true, enjoyed distinction, 
fact 
the 


ceived, 


still 
warm 


remains 

reception 
and he 
He continued to write poetry 
and published other volumes of poems, but 
they Finally 
he altogether and con- 
he 


being 


out of sight. 


met with indifferent success. 
abandoned the muse 


his writing to prose, in which 


was more successful, his style 


marked great polish, picturesqueness, 
and originality. He died at the age 
of thirty-seven years. J. H. 


by 
early 
Ws; 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


After a little flurry last week there has since 
art 
circles, not only in New York, but through- 
out the country. There has been little to 
in this city, with the exception of the 
Pennell drawings at the Keppel gallery, 
a charming collection of early English and 
German engravings and etchings at the 
Wunderlich gallery, and some new pictures 
in the dealers’ galleries, notably at 
Schaus's, Durand-Ruel’s, Oehme’s, Blakes- 
The jury for the an- 
nual exhibition at the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburg is still in session and the re- 
sult of their labors will soon be made 
known, 


see 


*,* 

Art on the Pacific Coast is becoming more 
and more a matter of public interest each 
day, and the dealers’ and other exhibitions 
in San Francisco are largely attended. A 
display of Scotch water colors, together 
with a number of important modern for- 
eign canvases, has drawn crowds to Vick- 
ery’s galleries in San Francisco. The 
sculptor Rupert Schmid, who is at work 
on the plans of St. Gaudens, for the frieze 
arcund the Stanford Memorial Arch, un 
veiled the first part of the work on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 10. This frieze the 
progress of civilization from the 
times to the present century. In three 
months Mr. Schmid has finished only three 
figures of the design, those of Columbia 
with the shield of Abundance and one 
typifying the Pasture. The figures are 
twenty feet in height and are worked oul 
in the finest detail. Fully two years will 
be required in order to finish this design 
in all its details The young sculptor, 
Edward Walter of San Francisco, who is 
only twenty-three years old, and who is 
now studying in Paris, has had a bronze 
vase, which he designed and executed, pre- 
sented to the Olympic Club of San Fran- 
cisco by Mr. R. H. Lloyd of that city. This 
vase is said to be a remarkable piece of 
work for so young a sculptor. Mr. Walter 
has been a pupil of Cormon in painting 
and of Perrin in sculpture, in Paris. Last 
year he sent a model bust of his mother 
and little sister, previously shown at the 
Paris Salon, to the annual exhibition of the 
Mark Hopkins Institute. 

*,* 


represents 


A brother of the sculptor, Frederick Mac- 
Monnies, who returned a few days since 
from Paris, makes the announcement that 
his brother has decided to devote himself 
to painting hereafter. This is not an en- 
tire surprise to American artists who have 
been abroad during the past few years or 
who have kept themselves informed regard- 
ing MacMonnies and his work. He has al- 
ready produced some extremely good figure 
and landscape work, and the ability which 
has given him reputation in sculpture will, 
it is felt, almost surely place him in the 
front rank of American painters. Mr. Mac- 
Monnies is soon to return to this country 


to reside. 


M. Théoboll Chartran, accompanied by 
Mme. Chartran, arrived on Sunday week on 
La Lorraine, and has begun work in his new 
studio in West Thirty-third Street. Mr. 
Chartran has commissions that will keep 
him busy the Winter through. Roland and 
Charles Knoedler also arrived on La Lor- 
raine. *e 

There is now on view at the Schaus gal- 
lery an important figure canvas by the 
German painter, von Lenbach. It is a fan- 
cy bust portrait of a girl, called “An 
Egyptian Princess,” and is one of the 
most powerful examples of this strong 
painter ever seen here. The brush work 
is broad and vigorous, color in the bodice 
rich and full, and the expression most ad- 
mirable. The flesh color is rather cold, 
a characteristic of the painter. 

«,° 


The new wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and before long the public will 
have an opportunity to see what is one of 
the finest specimens of interior architect- 
ure in the country. The grand stairway, 
the main feature of the building, is both 
massive and impressive. It was his plans 
for the permanent Metropolitan Museum 
that the late Richard M. Hunt regarded 
as his masterpiece. On them he spent many 
years.of work, and those to whom the 


a day | 


re- | 


! 


| 


| covering 


| be a 


| to 


| chrome artist, 
The unexplained | 


grand 


| of 


| wood-cuts, 


earliest | @ caseful of Whistler literature—his 





it with loving care. The Museum, with 
the new wing, will be only a very small 
part of the building that has been planned. 
Mr. Hunt designed an enormous structure, 
well-nigh the whole of the land 
in Central Park granted to the Museum 
Trustees by the City of New York. It may 
century or more before it will be 
necessary to have a 
hold the art treasures belonging 
the American metropolis, but, if the 
tion goes on increasing at its present rate, 


to 


collec- 


/ some further enlargement will be necessary 


before many years are past. 
*,* 

The equestrian portrait of Gov. 
by William Nicholson, the English mono- 
country, can hardly be regarded as one of 
his most brilliant successes. The portrait 
appears as the frontispiece to a well-known 
weekly. While the drawing is excellent, 
and the figure of the horse a most spir- 
ited one, the likeness is—to say the least— 
disappointing. Indeed, if the truth must 
be told, it is not recognizable 
like Lord Kitchener as Goy. Roosevelt, 
and rather more like a typical London po- 
liceman than either. 

*,* 

George Inness, 
nual prize, to 
picture at each 
emy exhibition. 


Jr., 


be 


has offered a new an- 
awarded for the 
recurring National 
The prize consists of a 
gold medal worth $100, to be called the 
George Inness Medal, in memory and in 
honor of Mr. Inness’s father, the eminent 
landscapist, George Inness. The 
the competition have not yet been decided 
upon by the council. It is understood that 
the medal will be awarded to the best 
painting, without regard to subject. 
*,.* 

The American Art 
ranged to hold 
important collections 


Acad- 


Association has 
its future public sales 
of paintings in the 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
first sale will probably take place 
in January next. This will be a wel- 
change from old Chickering Hall. 
*,* 
The Whistler exhibition, 
Print Department of the New 
Library, and now open at _ the 
Library, is designed to illustrate 
man and his work. It 
etchings 


ar- 


ballrcom 
The 

early 
come 


arranged by the 


both the 
comprises all his 


lithographs, the set of 
‘Nocturnes, Marines, 
number of reproductions (photographs, 
process work) of paintings and 
by Whistler, original 
drawings for the “ Peacock Room” 
“The Balcony,” 


and caricatures of Whistler. 


photographs, 


lithographs some 


There is also 
“Ten 
o’Clock,” and 


notes on the Ruskin 


various monographs and catalogues. 


case, 


*,* 

Of the etchings little can be 
new. Sets like the “ Twenty-six ” 
‘Venetian "’ are here, and fine 
of individual plates such 
or.” 


and the 
impressions 
as the “ Engrav- 
In some cases the etching is accom- 
panied by an impression from the destroyed 
plate, showing Whistler's method 
celing his plates, and also the amount of 
wear which the plate had undergone when 
destroyed. The showing of lithographs is 
not as complete as that of the etchings, 
but there are enough here, originals and 
reproductions, 


in this fascinating art. The artist's work 


with the brush is exemplified in the series | 


of photographs, as also in other reproduc- 
tions, ranging from an etching by the 
versatile H. Guérard to ordinary process 


work. 


Those who see these different manifesta- 
tions of the artist's talent will find interest 
also In the group of portraits and carica- 
tures. There, for instance, is a photograph 
of his oil painting of himself as a young 
man, together with Guérard’s rendering of 
the same with the etching needle, and 
Juengling’s wood cut, (which the late W. 
J. Linton singled out for special condemna- 
tion in his attack on our modern school of 
engravers.) Then there are reproductions 
of the serious sketch by Rajon, the quiz- 
zical one by Mortimer Menpes, Nicholson's 
picturesque and posterlike effort, Spy’s 
“Vanity Fair caricature, Chase's portrait, 
and others. 

*,* 

William Ordway Partridge has recently 
completed a font and sarcophagus in mem- 
ory of the late Charles R. Baker, D. D., 
which was shown at his studio, 152 West 
Thirty-eighth Street, on Thursday after- 
noon. The works are characterized by 
much thought and refinement. 

*,* 


The Boston Art Students’ Association 
will this year begin a series of annual ex- 
hibitions of contemporary American art. 
These will be held in what will be termed 
the new gallery in Copley Hall, Boston. 
The plan for the first exhibition, which is 
to open on Nov. 20, is a novel and inter- 
esting one. Five artists—-Messrs. Vinton, 
Lockwood, Hopkinson, Tarbell, and Wood- 
bury—were selected to choose twenty other 
artists as electors, and these, in turn, 
elected seven jurors for the exhibition of 
next month. The jurors chosen are Frank 
Duveneck of Cincinnati, J. W. Twacht- 
man and Alden Weir of New York, and 
F, W. Benson, F. Vinton, Wilton Lock- 
wood, and E. C. Tarbell of Boston. The 
only exhibits eligible to the new gallery 
are original works by contemporary Amer- 
jean artists in vil and water-color paint- 
ing, pastel, and sculpture. 

*,° 

José Frappa, the well-known Parisian 
portrait painter, may come over this Win- 
ter, and if. so, will execute a number of 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE, 


A FEW weeks ago we printed in 

this column some account of the 
preparation for making and publish- 
|ing our new magazine, “THE 
WORLD'S WORK.’” So many 
people were good enough to com- 
ment upon this advertisement that 
| we ate tempted to continue the au- 
tobiography of The World’s Work 
to date. 

No one can tell how a completed 
| magazine or book will look until it 
| is completed. We had attempted to 
| keep open the magazine’s pages until 
ten days before publishing timz, to 
| be able to treat the latest important 
happenings, and yet to have a 
| beautifully printed magazine. The 
results proved that this could be 
done. 

The number was published fast 
Saturday. We counted upon the 
| first impression being favorab!e; we 
realized that the eye must be pleased 
| or all progress delayed. The appre- 

ciation of our readers in what they 
| said and wrote us, and, more than 
|all, in buying and subscribing, (the 
supreme test and only one worth 
considering,) makes us comfortable 
—until the next issue. 

We print some extracts from lettzts 
|) received. As somz one has said of 
(the McKinley and Roosevelt flags 
|on Broadway—they don’t vote, but 
they show which way the wind 
| blows : 

A Railroad President writes: “THERE IS 

NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD, 


and it is sure to become an essential force to 
inspire and stimulate the busy man.”’ 





A Lawyer writes: ‘‘ A magazine 
ple CAN AFFORD TO 
TIME TO READ.” 


An Editor: “ It is a grez 


which busy peo- 
TAKE THE 


at thing to find an editor 
with courage enough to emancipate himself 
from ‘ literature’ and to content himself with 
presenting facts and solid opinion based on 
information AND DOING IT ALL IN 
SOUND ENGLISH.” 


College Professor: * THE IDEA is capital.” 


Railroad Manager ‘The magazine COM<« 
MENDS ITSELF TO THINKING MEN, 


and I congratulate you upon its appear an 


ance. 
Business Man: “* A SUPERB WORKING 
OUT of a grand id 


Banker: “I DID NOT SUPPOSE THERE 
COULD BE ANYTHING NEW IN MAG-~ 
AZINES—I see I was wrong. * The World's 
Work’ will succeed because the active man 
will want it.’’ 


Teacher: ‘I 
FUL 


zine 


especially like THE HOPE- 
CONFIDENT TONE of the maga- 
it's a relief.’’ 
Doctor: * THE PRINT IS GOOD FOR 
EYES THAT NEED HELP.” 
These discerning people have all bought 
| the magazine or subscribed by the year. 
| We gladly extend our “on approval" plan 
| to the magazine, and append a subscription 
| blank, which we hope readers of THE TIMES 
will read, sign, and return to us. 


A 





| DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


34 Union Square, East, New York, N. Y. 

Enter my name as a subscriber to ‘‘ The 
World's Work’ under these conditions: 

l. The magazine is to be sent to the 
dress given below, beginning at once. 

after I have received the numbers 
for three months, I am_ convinced 
that its reading has proved profitable 
to me, I will remit $3.00 for the full 
year. 

In accepting your offer I am assunting 
no obligation more than to examine 
your magazine for three months and 
to pay you no money unless 1 decide 
to take a year’s subscription. 


ad- 


al. If, 


Itt. 





Cents a Number. 


25 





Subscription, $3.00 a year. 








Maid of Maiden Lane 


By AMELIA EB. BARR 


A Sequel to “The Bow of Orange Ribbon ” 
12mo, cloth, tilastrated, $1.59 


The New York Times says of it: 


“It is neither didactic nor pur- 
poseful, it brings the reader into 
good society, and it cannot fail to 
leave him elevated as well as re- 
freshed by the company he has kept. 
To read it will be to spend some 
very delightful hours, and to be the 
better for the recreation—to feel that 
it is altogether possible to eschew 
the ‘red pottage’ and the Inevitable 
succeeding ‘ bitter cry.’ ” 


Dodd, Mead & Company 





Books Named in the First Part of 
the Catalogue Now Ready. 


The catalogue of the first portion of the 
Motable McKee collection is now offered 
to the public. John Anderson, Jr., has 
anhounced that the sale will take place on 
Thursday and Friday, Noy. 22 and 23, in 
his auction rooms, 34 West Thirtieth Street. 
There are 1,282 lots in the eatalogue, which 
describes three special collections, one of 
them being the richest in existence and all 


being remarkable, namely: American prose: 


and poetry, American magazines, (1744- 
1852,) and American plays, (1714-1892.) 
Printed on fine thick paper, with a por- 
trait of the late collector and ten fae 
similes, the catalogue is a handsome one. 
The interesting fac similes include the 
title pages of André’'s ‘‘ Cow Chace,” Anne 
Bradstreet's “Tenth Muse Lately Sprung 
Up in America,” ‘‘The Patriots of North 
America,” (a Tory poem;) John Howard 
Payne's ‘‘ Lispings of the Muse,” Poe's “ Al 
Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Other Poems’; 
the “Poor Man's Advice to His Poor 
Neighbors: A Ballad to the Tune of Chevy- 
Chace,’’ New York, 1774, (a royalist poem, 
probably printed by Rivington;) Roger 
Wolcott's ‘ Poetical Meditations,” New 
London, Conn., 1725; a leaf from the orig- 
inal manuscript of Payne's play of “ The 
Two Sons-in-Law,”’ which was never print- 
ed, and Mrs. Mercy Warren's “ The 
Group,” Boston, °1775, and ‘ The Block- 
heads,’’ Boston, 1776, (two rare American 
plays.) 

That the McKee collection abounds in 
rarities readers of Tut SaturDAY REVIEW 
are well aware, for THE SaATuRDAY REVIEW 
has pointed them out on several occasions. 
Their attention has been drawn to such 
treasures as Poe's ‘ Tamerlane,” 1827; 
“ Al Aaraaf,’’ 1829, and the ‘‘ Poems," 1831, 
(to say nothing of the long list of other 
Poe items, which includes the poet’s own 
copies, with annotations, of The New Mirror, 
The Broadway Journal, and ‘‘ The Raven.'’) 
With these precious things, they are toler- 
ably familiar, through description, and they 
have also heard of Stoddard's ‘“ Foot- 
Prints,’ 1849, original covers, (one of the 
six copies known of the poet's first work;) 
Washington Irving's ** Knickerbocker’s 
New York," 1809, in original boards, 
uncut, (thought to be unique in this con- 
dition;) and of such specimens of early 
American poetry Colman's “ Poem on 
Elijah’s Translation, occasioned by the 
Death of Samuel Willard,”’ Boston, 1707; 
Wolcott's ‘“ Poetical Meditations,’’ 1725, 
(the first volume of verse printed in Con- 
necticut;) Mather Byles’s ‘‘ Poem on King 
George of Glorious Memory,” Boston, 1727; 
Francis Knapp'’s ‘“ Gloria Britannorum,” 
Boston, 1728, (printed by Dr. Franklin's 
brother;) William Livingston's ‘‘ Philosoph- 
fc Solitude; or, The Choice of a Rural Life,” 
New York, printed by James Parker, 1747, 
and Wigglesworth’'s “ Day of Doom,” New- 
1711; Out of the 
1770, and the Boston 
of Doom."’ The 
contains many 
quite re- 


the 


as 
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1775; Poems 
During the Late War,” 
1786, (presentation copy to 
Jeremiah Wadsworth:) “<A 

Philadelphia to New York, by Way 
and South Amboy By Rob- 
ert Slender, Stocking Weaver,” Philad-ol- 
phia, 1787, (of extreme rarity;) the 
** Miscellaneous Works,’ Philadelphia, 1788, 
(presented to Col. Wadsworth.) 

In first editions of American authors the 
library is wonderfully rich. A giance 
through the pages of the catalozue is 
enough to show how large a proportion it 


comprises of the works of Aldrich, Bryant, 
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McDonald Clarke, Drake, Halleck, Bret 
Harte, Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, 
Lowell, John Howard Payne, Albert Pike, 
Simms, Willis, Walt Whitman, Whittier, 
and Woodworth. In many instances the 
special collections are remarkably complete. 
There are no less than eleven of the sin- 
gular works of McDonald Clarke, and the 
library’s strength in several other instances 
is equally striking. Of uniqhe and unusual 
works there are many, including Mrs. 
Bleecker’s ‘‘ Posthumous Works,” New 
York, 1793, uncut, and with twenty-eight 
portraits and views inserted; tlie Rev. Jon- 
athan Boucher’s ‘The American Times,” 
nét until lately known to be his, (a manu- 
script copy, entirely in the autograph of 
John Howard Payne; Sargent’s “ Loyalist 
Poetry of the Revolution,” 1857, one vol- 
ume extended to two by the insertion of 
200 fine portraits, and Bayard Taylor's 
“Ximena; or, The Battle of the Sierra Mo- 
rena,” Philadelphia, 1844, the poet's own 
copy of his first work. 

It would be inexcusable to omit reference 
to the collection of early American maga- 
zines, which in extent and importance is re- 
markable. Among the rarities are The 
American Magazine, Boston, 1744, the 
twelve monthly issues complete; The Amer- 
ican Magazine and Monthly Chronicle for 
the British Colonies, edited by the Rev. 
William Smith, Volume I., (all published,) 
Philadelphia, 1757-8; The American Maga- 
zine, edited by Noah Webster, New York, 
1787-8; The Massachusetts Magazine, Vol- 
umes I.-VI., Boston, T789-94; The New Eng- 
land Magazine, Volumes I[.-IX., Boston, 
1831-5; The New York Magazine, Volumes 
I., I1., V., and VI., New York, 1790-95; The 
Pennsylvania Magazine, edited by Thomas 
Paine, Volume I., with the rare Revolution- 
ary prints, Philadelphia, and The 
Polyanthos, a complete the 16mo 
edition, Boston, 1806-12, 

The third and final section of the cata- 
logue is devoted to early American plays, 
beginning with a manuscript copy of Gov, 
Robert Hunter's “ Androborus,"”’ (from the 
unique copy of the original, New York, 
printed by William Bradford, 1714, now in 
the Devonshire Library,) and including 
many of the chief rarities recorded in 
Wegelin’s ‘‘ Early American Plays,” (late- 
ly issued by the Dunlap Society,) and also 
several not described in that interesting 
list. For a number of years Mr. McKee 
collected American plays, and the result of 
his industry is seen in the final section. 
Here one will find not only Godfrey's 
“Prince of Parthia,’’ 1765; Tyler's ‘* The 
Contrast,"" 179; Forrest's ‘The Disap- 
pointment,’’ 1767, and Leacock’s “ Fall of 
British Tyranny,” 1776—plays famipiar in 
a measure—but also such extraordinary 
rarities as Rogers's ‘‘ Ponteach or the Sav- 
ages of America,’’ London, 1766, (the rare 

portrait of Rogers being in- 
Mrs. Mercy Warren's “ The 
Boston, 1775, (also another and 
rarer edition, New York, same year,) and 
her “ Blockheads,"’ Boston, 1776; Dunlap’'s 

‘Father,"’ New York, 1789, and his “* Dar- 
by’s Return,” well as a score of his 
other plays;) Charlotte Lenox's ‘‘ The Sis- 
ter,’’ 1769, for which Dr. Gold- 
smith wrote an epilogue; Murdoch's ‘“ The 
Triumphs of Love,’’ Philadelphia, 1795, and 
his ‘* Politicians,’ 1798; Mrs. Faugeres’s 
‘ Belisarius,""” New York, 1795; Markoe’s 
* Patriot Chief,’’ Philadelphia, 1784, and his 
* Reconciliation,” 1790, and John Howard 
Payne's ‘Julia, or the Wanderer,” New 
York, 1806, his earliest play and his first 
separate The also in- 
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$1.50. 
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AGUINALDO’S SISTER 
CAPTURED 


The sister of Aguinaldo has been captured by Butterick - 
fashions, as pictured in Tue De.ineator, the famous 
woman’s magazine. This fact was brought to our 
notice by a number of subscriptions to THe Detinearor 
from Filipino ladies, sent by the largest book and 
stationery house in Manila. The list includes the name 
of the sister of Aguinaldo, the Filipino leader, this lady 
being one of the first to adopt the smart and becoming 


gowns of her American sisters. 


THE DELINEATOR 


for NOVEMBER— just out 


is adapted in every way to the needs of the well-dressed 
woman, who not only wants to know of the incoming 
styles, but desires to keep fully informed regarding 
every interest of the home. ‘The leading features of 
this number are: 


THE WINTER STYLES 


Fully and beautifully illustrated, showing eighty 
of the latest designs from Paris, Loudon and 
New York, several of these being in colors. 


The dressmaking article on MILITARY SHOULDERS, which will 
be the prevailing style this Winter in women’s coats, jackets, etc., gives 
full directions for obtaining this new square-shoulder or military effect. 
This style accentuates the present athletic waist secured by the taper- 
ing effect at the waist line, now so popular with well-dressed women. 


The Fashions of London, by Mrs. Aria 

Dress and Gossip in Paris, by Mrs. John Van Vorst 
The Love Story of the Brownings, by Clara E. Laughlin 
The Enchanted Ring, a poem by Edith M. Thomas 


Beautifully iDustrated by J. Allen St. John 
Pastimes for Convalescing Children, by Lina Beard 


The Regular Departments of THE DELINEATOR 
are: Social Observances; Domestic Subjects; Club 
Women and Club Life; College News; Girl's Inter- 
ests and Occupations; Lace Making; Fancy Stitches 
and Embroideries, 


Taken as a whole, the November DELINEATOR is the handsomest 
and most complete woman’s publication ever issued. 


One Dollar for an Entire Year 


Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. For sale by all 
Butterick Agents and Newsdealers. Send One Dolla: 
now and begin with the NOVEMBER number. 


WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY ¥, ‘aking 


A Postal Card will bring full particulars. 


1 


No cost for ontfit 
Address Department D. 


| 
by taking snbscriptions for The | 
' 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., 7 to 17 West 13th St., New York 
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Up to and Including Thursday 
HISTORY 


Afternoon: 


AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE STORY OF FLORENCE By Edmund G 
Gardner. Lllustrated by Nelly Erichsen, 16mo, 
Pp. xiv.-435. London J. M. Dent & Co. 
New York: “Tt Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MERRICK, L. 
I. 1645-1000. Written for the Merrick Library 
by Charles N, Kent. Svo. Pp. 7% (Paper.) 
Merrick, N. Y.: The Merrick Library 
COLONIAL DAYS AND WAYS By Helen 
Evertson Smith. svo 376 New York: 
The Century Company 
GOVERNMENT IN SWITZER L. AND. By John 
Martin Vincent, The Citizens’ Library. 12mo 
Pp. x New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany $1.25 
BOURCE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
the Use of Schools and Readers ted by 
Elizabeth Kimball Kendall. 12mo0. Pp. xxii 
iss. New York: The Macmillan Company 80 
ents 
GREEK 
boda 
Dent 
Company 


THE 


AN 
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HISTORY. For 
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HISTORY By Prof 
ISmo vill, -168 
Co Ne York: 
40 cents 
Y SOUTH AFRICA \ 
»~Roer War from the 
s to the Fall of Pretoria 
Mahan Introduction by 
sourinot Oblong folio 
Peter Fenelon Collier 
The Diary of a@ Siege. 
12mo. Pp. vii is 
Amsterdam Book Company. 


Heinrich Swor- 
London J. M. 
The Macmillan 


Narrgtive 
Beginning 
By 
Capt Sir 
John G 
New York 
L os haga Poke 
Nevis 
Y. rk The 
$1.00 
AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
ED STATES By Allen C 
Pp, xill.-345. Boston D. Cc. Heath & Co 
THE THIRTEEN COLONIES By Helen Ains 
lie Smith In two part ” Oblong 4to New 
York: G, P. Putnam's Son 
THE AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE 
of Its Origin, Growth, and Suppression By 
John R. Spears, Lllustrated. 1l2mo0. Pp. xvi 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Ne w 


OF THE UNIT- 


Thomas 12mo. 


An Account 


OLIVER CROMWELL, His Life and Character 
By Arthur Paterson. Svo. Pp. viil.-315. New 
York: The Frederick A. Stokes Company 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By John Morley, M. P 
Svo, Pp. 486. New York; The Century Com- 
pany $5.50. 

THE LIFE OF HENRY GEORGE. 
Henry George, Jr 12moa. Pp 
York: The Doubleday & McClure 
$1.50. 


By his Son, 
ost New 
Company. 


RELIGION. 

SALVATION FROM SIN.. By Lyman Abbolt. 
Pp. 30. 12mo. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co 35 cents, 

THE GOLDEN 
Rev. J. R 


the 
New 


GATE OF 
Miller Pp 
York: T. Y, Crowell & Co 
THE RETURN TO CHI 
Bradford l6mo. Pp 
Mead & Co, 75 cents, 

THE SABBATH TRANSFERRED. By the Rev 
Johns Db. Parker. Introduction by the Rev. 
¥ N. Peloubet. 12mo Pp. 151 Fast Or- 
ange, N. J.: John D. Parker & Co. 

CHURC H FOLKS. By Ian Maclaren, (Dr. 
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“* The work of a master-artist. 


TOMMY 


—Chicago Tribune. 
By 
J. 


AND 


GRIZEL 


Illustrated, 505 pp. 


$1.50, 


“‘ Enjoyable as Was the story of Tommy’s boyhood— 
a charming and poWerful specimen of pure literature—it 
falls short of the sustained brilliancy of the record of his 


manhood, 


“The s'ory is 
by far Mr. Bar- 
rie’s best. Among 
the recent prod- 
ucts of fiction it 
is unique. It de- 
s:rves the term of a masterpiece.” 
—-Boston Journal, 


that have 


** It is one of the few, the 
very few books of this decade 
within them 
promise of lasting life.’” 

—N. Y. Mail and Express, 


”**Philadelphia Press, 


“But Grizel; 
ah, this is quite 
the best thing that 
Barrie has yet 
done. Grizel is 
art. In the deline- 
ation of her Barrie demonstrates 
his genius.” —Syracuse Herald. 


the 


“A book of power and fascination.””—A/henaeum. 
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-N. Y. Herald. 
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Mr. Perkins’s Study of th: Great 
Adviser of Lowis XfIL* 


The writer of popular biography is not al- 
Ways able to steer a safe course between 
fmaccurate prolixity and barren statement 
of fact. Mr. Perkins succeeds in keeping 
this course through his enviable gift of the 
historical temper of mind. His volume on 
Richelicu is an admirable example of the 
way in which a writer so endowed may 
pack within narrow limits a history of ex- 
traordinary . 

To the aceusation so often brought 
against the great Minister, that he thought 
only of his own aggrandizement, and that 
all his vast efforts toward making France 
“the heart of Europe,” upon whose pulsa- 
tions the other powers should depend, were 
but a means to the end that his personal 
fame and prosperity might be secured, the 
author replies by pointing out that only 
the life of the infirm King, always ill and 
often at death's door, stood between the 
Cardinal and utter ruin; that the King’s 
brother Gaston, the heir presumptive, was 
a youth as weak and cowardly and treach- 
erous as could be found in France, and was 
allied with those who hated Richelieu with 
a deadly hatred; that if Louis XIII, died, 
the Minister would be fortunate to escape 
with the loss of his office and the confis- 
cation of his estate. Says Mr. Perkins: 

But he never swerved by a hairs breadth 
from the course he marked out, in order to 
avoid these dangers. He ruled the kingdom 
as if he were beyond the possibility of 
overthrow, disregarding the advice of his 
adversaries, making no sacrifice of the 
State’s interests to please a man who at 
any time might become his sovereign or to 
conciliate these who controlled this weak 
and selfish youth. The birth of a son to 
Louis XIIT. many years later did not make 
Richelieu's position safer; if the King died 
while the child was a minor, the Queen 
would naturally become Regent, and 
Louis’s wife hated the Minister as sincere- 
ly as did Louis's brother. There was some- 
thing heroic in this infirm priest, holding 
office under an infirm master, unmoved in 
the performance of what he believed his 
duty to the State, and giving no heed to 
those who might any day be in position to 
visit upon him the accumulated hatred of 
years. 

Richelieu’s duty 
keenly felt than 
His siege of La 


to the State was more 
his duty to the Church, 
Rochelle was not so much 
a crusade against the enemies of his re- 
ligion determined effort to 
once for all, the Protestant parity 
ment in French politics. The protesting 
towns were subdued, the Huguenots « 
joyed protection but a certain 
amount of favor, ** Huguenot Generals com- 
manded armies under Richelieu, Huguenot 
diplomats were employed in his service, 
and all were left undisturbed in the peace- 
ful observance of faith.” While the 

Cardinal punished, he did not persecute, 
While Mr rightly 
these evidences RNichelieu’s wise 
manship and a 
chapter permaneney of his 
work in giving him the credit 
not always conceded to him of “ casting in 
a definite mold the of the 
French Government, the forms of adminis- 
tration, and the of 
growth,” he does not blink the fact that 
the ¢ nal's mind not of the high- 
est with enough of 
the impair his value 
in He showed in 
most a meticulous regard for 
little fond of 
the of great and small enter- 
prises. We find him plafining the 
ment of troops, the 
should march, and 
they should be placed, 
their food, the 
we find him supervising his nephew's 
of living and the 
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ing the part of 
pointing ot 
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ing a 
m 
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representative body, but by the sagacity 
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NEW YORK, . 
influence upon the social life of his time: 
“ At a time when men of letters occupied a 
very uncertain positidn, he not only be- 
stowed: on them his patronage, but he 
showed pleasure in receiving them as as- 
sociates. Before his time there were. few 
French statesmen whose thresholds were 
crossed by visitors having no recommenda- 
tion save the books they had written.” 

He was equally interested in the drama, 
and the play, ‘‘ Mirame,”’ in the writing of 
which he is supposed to have had at least 
a part, was produced at the Palais Cardinal 
with spectacular display. of extraordinary 
splendor. In Richelieu's time, also, the first 
newspaper deserving of the name was pub- 
lished, and the Cardinal had a hand in its 
editing as in most of the enterprises of his 
day. The description of it is interesting 
from its contrast to the modern journal. 

It appeared but once a week, with occa- 
sional extras, and consisted of four pages 
about the size of an octavo volume. There 
were, of course, no editorials; the press was 
under rigorous supervision, and the editor 
who had assumed to advise the Govern- 
ment cr to criticise Richelieu'’s policy would 
have exchanged his sanctum for the Bas- 
tille; occasionally a few words of discussion 
appeared, which were sure to contain glow- 
ing reference to the goodness of the King 
and the wisdom of the Cardinal, Adver- 
tisements were unknown, the art of adver- 
tising, which has attained such great al- 
though not always such fair proportions, 
did not exist. The tradesman was content 


hn td a 


| to keep his regular patrons, and did not 


dream of bringing his wares to the atten- 
tion of the community by encomiums upon 
them in the public press. At that period 
no inventive genius had even imagined the 
of allowing displays of arti- 
cles in the window, or of enticing sugges- 
tions on the sign. The newspaper, there- 
fore, manifested neither the wisdom of the 
editor nor the ingenuity of the advertiser. 
Naturally, also, its selection of news was 
restricted. Events agreeable to the ad- 
ministration had prompt mention; defeats 
and disasters received slow and scanty no- 
tice. Yet, meagre was the reeord, its 
importance was recognized by Richelieu, 
and, in his private memoranda are many 
directions as to the manner in which occur- 
rences of importance should be reported in 
The Gazette, 
Richelieu was 
largely passed 


as 


of ruler that has 
and understood 
with difficulty by readers of the present 
century. That Mr. Perkins has made the 
Cardinal a human being and the glit- | 
tering piece of mechanism that in historical 
accounts of the period frequently 
substituted for his complex individuality is 
certainly a matter for congratulation. The 
book is copiously illustrated from old paint- 
ings, prints, and engravings, the most at- 
tractive portrait the Cardinal showing | 
him as he was pictured in a contemporary } 
print of no authenticity, stretched: out in 
a pillowed chair, his emaciated figur« 
ered with blankets, an executioner standing | 
beside him in waiting for orders, and three 
or four pet kittens playing over his august 
limbs. ‘‘ Executioners did not hold person- 
al interviews with Prime Ministers,” is the 
comment, and the picture, like 
many others of the time, “ interided 
illustrate the wickedness the Car- 
nature.”’ 
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new version, by F. B.. Money 
with illustrations by Herbert Cole; 
Milton's ‘* Lycidas,”’ with illustrations 
Hiugh Fisher; Tennyson's ** The Day 
Dream,” with illustrations by Amelia Bau- 
erle, and Sir John Suckling’s “A Ballade | 
upon a Wedding,” with illustrations by 
Herbert Cole, | 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 


SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY 


for the new 
1901 volume of 


THE ‘YOUTH’S 


COMPANION 


The Fireside Friend of Old and Young. 


Issued Every Thursday. Subscription Price $1.75 a Year. 


iN THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
RAFF URE FI USI WRIT DU FI WFIU PFU se 


Special Subscription Offer 
for 1901. 


eves The new subscriber who sends $1.75 now with this 
slip, or the name of this publication, will receive not 
only the 52 issues of The Companion’s volume for 
1901, but all the remaining issues for 1900 from the 
time of subscription, including the Double Holiday 
Numbers, and The Companion’s New “ Puritan Girl ’’ 


Calendar, lithographed in twelbe colors and gold. sv = 


We shall be glad to mail to any address on request [lustrated 
Announcement of the Contrilnutors and Contributions engaged 
Jor the new volume and sample copies of The Companion. 
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The ATLANTIC 


For NOVEMBER 


Articles of iminediate interest: 


A DEFENSE OF AMERICAN PARTIES 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA 
SIR ROBERT HART 


W. G. Brown 
Edmund Nob'ie 
- H. C. Whittlesey 


— 


The opening chapters of two serial stories: 


The Tory Lover 
Penelope’s Irish Experienc 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


es 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—On receipt of 50 cents the pub- 
lishers will send the ATLANTIC for three months to any NEW subscriber. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston 


THE FILIBUSTERS 


The 
Filibusters 


By CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 


AUTHOR OF «* CAPTAIN KETTLE.” 


“ The Filibusters” were fortune hunters, 
participants in an expedition that successfully 


captures the Presidency of a Central American Republic. 


Donna Daelicia, the heroine, is a widow, young, charming and 
the Filibusters for the sake of power. 


rich, who plots with 
Onze of the most interesting chapters tn the book 


relates to ber marriage, wh -h takes place after a courtship of jess than thirty minutes, 


Size, 434x7% inches, cloth, 326 pages A . 
, i /2 , S 


$1.50, 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 
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The Trust Problem. 


Read it through. 


something about trusts. 


the book. 


the 


McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers. 
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The Chicago Evening Post calls it a remarkable study of 
Trust Problem. 
book will do away with foolish campaign talk. 
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It won’t change your vote, but it will tell you 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Helen Hay, the author of R. H. Russell's 
new volume, which is called “* The Little 
Boy Book,” is the daughter of Col. John 
Hay, Secretary of State. The volume con- 
tains verses about the little boy of reality, 
and has full-page illustrations in color by 
Frank Verbeck. By an error of type the 
name was printed in an advertisement in 
THe Saturpay Review of two weeks ago 
“Helen May,” instead of Helen Hay. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. are publishing 
Edwin Markham’s “The Man with the 
Hoe, and Other Poems,” with illustrations 
by Howard Pyle. 


A new edition of Henry James's ‘ Daisy 
Miller,’ with marginal drawings by Harry 
W. MeVickar, is being published by Har- 
per & Brothers, 

Paul Leicester Ford's novel of New York 
political life, ‘‘ The Honorable Peter Stir- 
ling.’’ has gone to the press for the for- 
tieth time. This novel is always good 
reading, but is particularly interesting at 
election time. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing the 
Knickerbocker Shakespeare in fifteen vol- 
umes. It contains nearly 500 line draw- 
ings by Frank Howard, together with a 
series of plates taken from the famous 
Boydell Gallery. Adequate notes accom- 
pany each play, and there is also an ex- 
tensive glossary and complete index of 
words and names. 


A new and cheaper edition of John Hill 
3urton’s ‘The Book Hunter” is being 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
The volume deals with book hunters and 
their hobbies, their achievements, and 
their disappointments: 


Richard Croker has written an article on 
Tammany Hall, entitled “* Running a Cam- 
paign—To Win,’’ which appears in the cur- 
rent number of Collier’s Weekly. Another 
important feature is an article by the Ger- 
man Chargé d’Affaires in Washington, 
Baron Speck von Sternburg, entitled ‘ Ger- 
many’s Foreign Policy in China.” This is 
an unusual thing for a German diplomatist 
to do, and in granting permission the Kal- 
ser insisted that a copy of the paper con- 
taining the article be sent to him. 

The first address of Miss Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton, National Historian for the 
ational Council of the National Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America, has been 
published. Miss Wharton traces the growth 
of the soclety from its inception, but by far 
the most interesting part of her paper con- 
cerns the work of the Relief Association 
during the late war with Spain. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are publishing to- 
day a historical novel by Mollie Elliot 
Seawell, entitled ‘“‘The House of Were- 
mont.” It has illustrations by C. M. Rel- 
yea. The same house also presents the 
later poems of Julia C. R. Dorr, in a vol- 
ume entitled “ Afterglow,” and “ Peccavi,” 
by FE. W. Hornung. The hero of this novel, 
by the author of ‘The Amateur Cracks- 
man,"’ is said to be a new creation and an 
audacious one. Mr. Davis's book on the 


South African war is also out to-day. 


The Colonial Literary Association has 
been formed at East Orange, N. J., by two 
young men who have had considerable ex- 
perience in preparing matter for the press, 
It ig the purpose of the association to pre- 
pare biographies, family histories, and mat- 
ter of a like character for the printer, 
Another feature of the association's under- 
taking will be the revision of short stories 
and other material written by those as yet 
unskilled in literary work. ‘ 

A timely article is in McClure’s Mag- 
azine for November, entitled ‘‘ The First 
Flight of Count Zeppelin’s Air Ship,” by 
Eygen Wolf, the Count’s assistant and 
companion in the trials. The article is 
illustrated from photographs. Among the 
fiction in this number is “A Temperance 
Campaign,” by G. K. Turner, and ‘“ Con- 
fusion of Goods," a football story, by Fred- 
erick Carrol Baldy, while Charles Warren 
has a tale entitled ‘‘ How the Law Came to 
Jenkins’s Creek.” 

The November Critic will contain the 
first chapters of “The Forest Schoolmas- 
ter,” by Peter Rosegger, translated from 
the German by Frances E. Skinner. While 
the story deals largely with nature, it is 
a study of nature’s children as found in 
the far-away forests of Germany. 

Frank R. Stockton has written, at the 
request of Mr. Burnand, a story for Lon- 
don Punch, which will be in three parts. 
it is an American story and entitled ‘‘ The 
Gilded Idol and the King Conch Shell.” 
Mr. Burnand expected to begin its publica- 
tion on Oct. 17. Mr. Stockton is now very 
busy at his home, in Charlestown, West 
Va., and hopes to finish the work he has 
in hand before leaving to spend a portion 
of the coming Winter in New York. 


Miss Prideaux's ‘‘ Catalogue of Bindings,” 
which formerly could be obtained only from 
James Bain, 1 Haymarket, London, is now 
to be had of Charles Scribner's Sons. 


he Wizard of Wall Street” is a new 
short story by Robert Barr which appears 
in the November number of Everybody's 
Magazine. There is aiso an illustrated arti- 
cle, entitled ‘“ Kuang-Hsu, Emperor of 
China."" In the latter are described the 
underlying causes of the Emperor's lean- 
ing toward Western civilization and of 
his evident desire to adopt measures of 
sweeping reforms in his empire. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “ Penelope's Irish 
Experiences" will begin in The Atlantic 
for November as a six-part serial. The 
story introduces many of the characters 
te be found in the other two Penelope 
papers, 


“erp 


Already the first edition of Grace Gallatin 
Seton-Thompson's “ A Woman Tenderfoot,” 
published last Thursday, has been exhaust- 
ed. It consisted of 5,000 copies. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. are also publishing “ The Life 
of Henry George,” by Henry George, Jr.; 
“The Theatre and Its People,” by Franklin 


Fyles; “Church Folk,” by Dr. John Wat- 
son, (‘Tan Maclaren,”) and a volume of 
stories by Gilbert Parker entitled ‘“ The 
Lane That Has No Turning.” 


A new story from the pen of the Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon is sure to appeal to 
housekeepers, for it deals with the servant 
girl question, and its title is ‘“‘ Born w 
Serve."" It will first appear as a serial, be- 
ginning Dec. 6 in The Christian Endeavor 
World. 


¥. Marion Crawford's new romantic his- 


torical novel of Spanish Court life, ‘‘ In the | 


Palace of the King,”’ will be published 
Nov. 1 by the Macmillan Company. Al- 
ready advance wrders for 40,000 copies 
have been received. The same house will 
present Nov. 8 Flora Annie Steel's ‘‘ Hosts 
of the Lord,” and Mr. Hewlett’s “ Rich- 
ard Yea and Nay” will also appear at 
about the same time. 


“The Slaves of Society,’’ a novel of Lon- 
don society which Harper & Brothers will 
shortly publish anonymously, is the story 
of a millionaire who falls sincerely in love 
with a music hall singer, BeHe Yorke, lUn- 
aware of the girl's real identity, the noble 


friends of the millionaire wish him to 


t 
marry the daughter of a Marchioness, Lady 
t 


Victoria Mauleverer. The story is said to 
be told with considerable humor and not a 
little irony. 


The illustrated edition, also the édition 
de tuxe, of ‘David Harum” will come 
from the press of D. Appleton & Co. next 
week, with pictures by B. West Clinedinst, 
and other text designs by C. D. Farrand. 
There is also a biographical sketch of the 
author by Forbes Heermans. ‘“ Huxley’s 
Life and Letters,’’ which was expected for 
next week, may be delayed for a few days. 
It is said that the advance orders for this 
work have been so large as to indicate an 
unexceptionable interest in it. 

The American Numismatic and Archae- 
logical Society of New York City has had 
the proceedings and papers of “ The For- 
ty-second Annual Meeting’ (1900) pub 
lished. Among the papers of general in- 
terest is one by J. Sanford Saltus, entitled 
* European Orders and Decorations.” 

The Saturday Evening Post of Philadel- 
phia, published to-day, is known as the 
** College Man's Number.” Senator Albert 
J. Beveridge has written the opening ar- 
ticle, ‘‘The Young Lawyer and His Be- 
ginnings.”’ Dr. Nathaniel Butler, Presi- 
dent of Colby College, contributes an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Women in the Colleges."’ Dr. 
Russell H. Chittenden, Director of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity, outlines ‘‘The Practical College 
Course for Young Men.” Dr. Henry 5S. 
Pritchett, President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has the leading 
editorial on the engineering profession and 
the opportunities that are offered to-day. 
The leading poem of the number is by 
Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, The fiction 
includes: '*‘ Her Fiancé: A Story of Smith 
College,"’ by Josephine Dodge Daskam; 
“His Crowning Day,'’ by Ian Maclaren; 
“The Diary of a Harvard Freshman,” by 
Charles Macomb Flandrau; ‘ At the Cor- 
ner of Lovers’ Lane: A Princeton Ghow 
Story,” by Lynch Williams, while 
“Furnishing a College Room" has been 
contributed by Herbert Copeland, 


Jesse 


Amelia E. Barr has just completed a 
novel, upon which she has been at work 
all the Summer, called “ Souls of Passage,” 
a story based upon the doctrines of re- 
incarnation, which Dodd, Mead & Co. wiil 
publish A condensed form of it, how- 
ever, will soon appear in Lippincott's Maga- 
zine. She is at present planning a novel 
centring around Cromwell, in which she 
will endeavor to illustrate the domestic 
side of his character. 

Collectors of Eugene Field items will be 
interested in knowing that Mr. Alfred Bart- 
lett, publisher of The Cornhill Booklet ir 
Boston, has issued privately at twenty-five 
cents an attractive little edition of Field's 
famous but unpublished poem, “ Little 
Willie,’ which is not generally accessibl 
in any other form. . 


G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing this 
week Elisabeth Luther Cary’s ‘‘ The Ros- 
settis: Dante Gabriel and Christina"; 
“ British Orations,’’ edited by Charles K. 
Adams of the University of Wisconsin; 
‘““The Writings of James Madison,” edited 
by Gaillard Hunt; ‘The Dawn of Fem- 
inism,”’ by R. de Maulde la Claviére, trans- 
lated by George Herbert Ely; ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Works of Lord Macaulay," (Knicker- 
bocker or with introduction by Ed- 
ward P. Cheney; ‘“ Daniel O’Connell and 
the Revival of National Life in Ireland,” 
by Robert Dunlop; “ Historic Towns of the 
Southern States,” edited by Lyman P. 
Powell, with introducttion by W. P. Trant; 
and Edward Robin's two volumes, ** Twelve 
Great Actors” and “Twelve Great 
Actresses.” 


———— 


“The Judgment of Peter and Paul on 
Olympus,” a poem in prose by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, with illustrations and orna- 
mental borders and printed in purple ink, is 
being published by Little, Brown & Co. 

The latest publication by L. Frank Baum, 
entitled ‘The Wonderful Wizard of Oz,” 
published by the George M. Hill Company, 
first edition 10,000 copies, was sold in ad- 
vance of publication Sept. 1. The second 
edition, of 15,000, is almost exhausted, and 
a third edition is ready. The illustrations 
of the book are by W. W. Denslow, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing to- 
day E. D. W. Robbins's “ Twelve Great 
Actors” and ‘“‘ Twelve Great Actresses "’; 
“ Historic Towns of the Southern States,” 
edited by Lyman P. Powell, and ‘‘ Milton,” 
by Walter Raleigh. 


The November Book World will contain 
an article on expansion and imperialism 
by Henry C. Payne. Among the other feat- 
ures of this number of the periodical will be 
“The Home Life of Edgar Allan Pee,” by 
Louise Fiske Bryson; “ Congregationalists 
and Literature,” by the Rev. Dr. A. E. 
Dunning; ‘The Literary Side of Thomas 
Jefferson,”” by John De Morgan, and “ The 
Monastery of the Valley of Ema,” by Grace 
Lathrop Collin, 








Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 








AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 


1787-1900. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 950 pages. 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half 
calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or levant, $6.50. 


“The most comprehensive and exhaustive survey of the whole field 
of American verse that has yet been attempted.”’—New York Mail and 
Express. 


THEODORE PARKER 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. With two portraits. 
8vo, $2.00. 


“It is the most readable, we think, of recent. memoirs, and in con- 
ception, handling and style fairly revives the art of biography, which 
of late has seemed to be languishing. The interest engaged 
at the outset is sustained to the close of the volume.”—7The Con- 
gregattonalist. 


A CENTURY OF 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


By JOHN W. FOSTER, former Secretary of State for the United 
States. 8vo, $3.50. 


“ Never before has American history been presented in so authorita- 
tive and yet interesting fashion from the diplomatic standpoint.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


THE BLACK GOWN 


By RUTH HALL, author of **In the Brave Days of Old,’’ and 
** The Boys of Scrooby.’’ ‘Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


‘“««The Black Gown’ deserves a place among the best historical 
novels that have appeared during a decade.” —Cicago /ournal. 

“A story that is noteworthy for its delicacy and for the strength of 
the character drawing.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


COUNSEL UPON 
THE READING OF BOOKS 


Lectures in Philadelphia arranged by the Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching. By Prof. H. MORSE STEPHENS, 
Miss AGNES REPPLIER, President HADLEY, Prof. BRANDER 
MATTHEWS, Prof. BLISS PERRY, and Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE, With an Introduction by HENRY VAN DYKE, D. D. 
12mo, $1.50. 


A thoroughly useful and attractive book, treating of Poetry, History, 
Fiction, Economics, Biography, Essays and Criticism. 


Sold by ail Bookseliers, 
HOUGHTON, MEFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 


Crown 


Sent, postpaid, by 


East 17th St., N. Y. 





EBEN HOLDEN 


IT IS HAVING A PHENOMENAL SALE. 


READ WHAT THE FOREMOST CRITICS SAY: 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


‘* A forest-scented, fresh-aired, bracing, “TIT have read ‘ Eben with a 
and wholly American story of country and 
town life. * * * If our successors wish 
to know what were the real life and at- 
mosphere in which the country folk that 
saved this nation grew, loved, wrought, 
and had their being, they must go back 
to such true and zestful and poetic tales it 
of fiction as ‘Snow Bound’ and *‘ Eben sa eee i 
Holden.’ "’ 4 pure as water and as good as bread 


| ee EE 
12mo, gold lettered on red cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 


Holden ’ 
great joy in its truth and freshness. You 
have got into your book a kind of life 
not in literature before, and you have got 


there simply and frankly. It is ‘as 


Just Published. 
“The Notable Novel of a Notable Season.” 


VISITING 
THE SIN 


A TALE OF MOUNTAIN LIFE IN KENTUCKY AND TENMESSzr, 
By EMMA RAYNER. 


Author of «« FREE TO SERVE” and «‘IN CASTLE AND COLONY.” 


In this book Miss Rayner follows her great successes in the field of 
historical romances of the colonial period with an eyen greater and more 
thrilling novel of Southern life twenty-five years ago. 


Cloth decorativ:, 774x5% inches. 448 pp. Price $1.50. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON. 





OLD, RARE & MODERN BOOKS, 


389 Sth Ave., cor. 36th St. 


Just purchased a valuable private Library of 
over 10,008 volumes, including 


AMERICANA, 

NAPOLEONANA, 

FIRST EDITIONS. 

EXTRA ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
CHOICE BINDINGS. 

LIMITED EDITIONS. 


And a very fine collection of Art Books. 


S. G. RAINS, 


Importer and Dealer, 


389 Sth Ave., Northeast cor. 36th St. 


Catalogues not ready. 
LLL TTS 
FRENCH AND GERMAN FICTION 
A Selected List of French Books for 

the Family Circle. 

With Critical Notes by Mme. CORNU and W. 
BEER. Soundness of sentiment and excellence 
of style have dictated the selection of these un- 


objectionable 186 works of the most interest- 
ing French authors. Price 10 cents. 


Lemcke & Buechner’s Catalogues 
Raisonnés, 


I. German Classics aud Belles-Lettres, 
2d Ed., with Supplement, 10 cents. 
Il. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, 

10 cents. 





es Covers a diffeult ground in the most satisfactory 
way.”—Miss M. L. Curier, Albany Library School. 
A new Catalogue of Spanivh Book», 10 cents, 


Tauchnitz Edition of British Authors, 


American Books at liberal discounts, 


Lemcke & Buechner, Gereral Booksellers, 
Si2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MEN OF MARLOWE’S. 
MRs. HENRY DUDENEY, author of 
FOLLY CORNER. 12mo, $1.25. 

NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER: 
**We have personally 
interest quite uncommon in a collection of short 
stories—-an Interest extended beyond the mere 
plot to an appreciation of the rare art with which 
Mrs. Dudeney tells her stories. These stories 
may not be altogether virginibus puerisque, but 
they have a good deal of that sort of power about 


them which Maupassant has in full measure, 
and which is none*too comunon in English writ 


“JOHN THISSELTON. 
By MISS MARIAN BOWER. 12mo, $1.50. 


A novel of to-day, laid in England and on the 
Continent. Its numerous incidents—many of them 
decidedly dramatic—lead rupidly to an unexpect 
ed ending. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


MADISON’S BUDGET 


is a volume of my best and most successful mon- 
ologues, sketches,'and afterpieces. The Budget 
also contains hundreds of original Hebrew, Irish, 
and Blackface jokes and gags. It is, in fact, a 
veritable encyclopedia of stage comedy. Invalua- 
bie for professional and amateur vaudeville and 
minstrel entertainers. Price, ONE DOLLAR 
per copy, by mail. Highly indorsed by TONY 
"ASTOR, ROGERS BROS,, SA! BER- 
NARD, and hundreds of other artists. Send all 
orders to 


JAMES E, MAD:SON, 134E. 79h St., N.Y. 





By 


America’s most popular vauleville writer.” 


JUST READY 
The Romance of 


L’AIGLON 


Authorized translation from French of Carolus 
16mo, Cloth, 50c. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


READY TO-DAY: 


The City and the Forest by the Sea | 


A PORM, 
By ALLISON R. LAWSHE, 


isting of twelve stanzas nine lines each 


Ss, one stanza to 
an illustration 


IN COLOR BY THE AUTHOR. 


THE RAIN-DROP PRESS, 


TRENTON, N J. 


Limited Editi ns. 
IN MEMORIAM. $3.50 net. 
BOOK OF OMAR AND RUBAIYAT. $1.75 net 
STEVENSONIANA. $2.50 net. 
Send for Cata'ogu>. 
M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 
14 West 22d St., New York. 


MR. HAGGARD S NEW BOOK, 


ELISSA; 


Or, the Doom of Zimbabwe 
By e Ru dasa cg a agers ae 
LONGM 


O4-D038 Fifth 


Illustra 
$1.25 


Avenuc, New York, 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 


MR. DOOLEY’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


Ready Sept. 20th. Price $1.50 
R. H, RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., N.Y, 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, supplied to | 


out-of-town residents. 
Orders promptly filled. 
books. I. BAYLIES, 
lyn,) New York City. 


Questions answered. 
Liberal discount on new 
418 Putnam Av., (Brook- 


found it possessed of an | 








a page, in | 


| somewhat canny author combined. 


| that 





} course, 


ANS, GREEN, & CO,, | 


| of 


What subtle attraction or psycholog- | 
ical quality it js that makes an inferior 
or commonplace book sell, and the lack 
of which consigns a work of exceptional 
merit to that dark and spacious limbo 
where the unpurchased books go, no one 
has at any time been able to discover. 
Speculation about it has been rife and 
recurrent for many years now, and pre- 
ceded our modern generation, But can 
any single cause be cited that accounts 
for this phenomenon which we have 
named? 


In the stores where purely material 
merchandise is offered, a good thing out- 
sells an inferior one, even though the 
price asked for the superior article is 
much higher. The customer with the 
slimmest pocketbook doesn’t want any 
brand but the best on his sack of flour. 
No one wants sanded sugar, Indian- 
mealed ginger, or wooden nutmegs. 

But with books it seems a different or- 
der of choice prevails. In the former in- 
stance there is some temptation to buy 
the worst things, or goods second-class, 
because they are perceptibly lower in 
price. But there is no such compulsion 
toward the bad and indifferent in books, 
A twelvemo that embodies a lurid and 
unnatural piece of fiction and the cheap- 
est rococo of style costs just as much to 
procure as does a novel by Thackeray or 
Hawthorne. And yet no novel of Thack- 
eray’s or of Hawthorne's will reach in 
ten years the edition that one of their 
unknown rivals can put on the press in 
advance of orders, and, at the same time, 
reasonably expect a call for future is- 
sues. 

Books are said to sell because they are 
talked about. This is particularly true 
if they are talked about in metropolitan 
centres and at the fashionable summer- 
ing places, like Newport, Bar Harbor, 
But why is a book talked 
One that is talked about 


and Saratoga. 
about? must 
please a few persons first who are of im- 
portance enough to influence others by 
their remarks. Now, if a publisher could 
only know who these bellwethers are 
is to 
im- 
its 
he 
could do no better than to send them in 


whom the great flock of readers 


follow—each group having a like 
it, which 


opinion and perusal is to influence 


pressionable group below 


advance any new book which he wishes 
to have arouse the public—which means, 
in other words, which he wishes to sell, 
Without pursuing to their conclusion 
all 
to which this topic is allied, let us instead 


the outlying tangents of suggestion 


consider here just one. The present writer 
was struck the other day with a phrase 
in The 
of some ordinary 


Nation used 
book. It 


readers,” 


which a critic ina 


review was 


It 


seems to us there is a world of meaning 


the phrase ‘ custom-made 


| in it, though the writer referred to mere- 


ly threw it forth, and passed on to the 
particular book which had been given to 
him to discourse about. 

no doubt 
of 


“Custom-made readers” are 
evoked the 


some publisher. 


from sub-consciousness 


they are the product of a publisher and a 


er the former, thinking'by himself, or the 


two, putting their scheming heads to- 
gether, conceive what sort of a book it is 
be made to sell 
to be 


thus 


may not necessar- 


ily which ought worth 


When 


much of this and so many parts of that, 


the recipe devised, with 


| is found to look commercially probable, 


the author goes to work. It is with him 


a matter of shekels and mechanics, with 


| an effort, of course, to grasp such inspi- 


ration as to character, plot, and style as | 


of 
for a 
of to be 
thought of in these days, since there are 


may drop in his preappointed way. 


his work is to be a novel, 


book essays or poems is not 


no more Keatses or Charles Lambs 


that 


now 


Fortunate it is, too, in one 


sense, 


there are not, for we are in the era 


voluminous fiction about apotheo- 


sized horse traders, and rustics, and be- 
wigged and cued Colonials. 
got 


These persons have somehow the 


| floor, and when it was found they had it, 


the of 
sure he must bring on a similar proces- 


“ custom-maker ” readers was 
and the events that sur- 
round them to get the public ear. How 
all is like the stroke of that 
fashion artist who put not long ago that 
first 
quill feather in some lady’s hat! 


sion of persons 


much this 


and afterward ubiquitous single 


It was 


a bright and paying thought. For a 


brief time not a woman or girl in the | 


In a few cases, perhaps, | 


BRith- | 


selling. | 


SO | 


| with 
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‘A Nobel of American Life. 


The Darlingtons 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE. a 
A NOVEL of American life in the middle West which deals principally with the 
fortunes of a family whose members are the social leaders of their section. The 
story is told with remarkable fidelity and unusual dramatic interest. 
Cloth. 12mo, 5 1-8x7 3-4, $1.50. 


Animal Stories. 
The Jumping Kangaroo 


By JOHN J. HARRINGTON. 
T® quaintness of these animal stories and the lively humor of the drawings make 
this volume an attractive one for both old and young. All of the tales are more 
or less connected, since they deal with a group of animals that are supposed to live 
together and have all sorts of exciting adventures. 
ith forty-eight illustrations and cover design in two colors by J. M. 
. Condé, 8vo, 7x9 5-8. $1.09. 


New England Fairy Tales. 


ankee Enchantments » 


By CHARLES BAT TELL LOOMIS. 
ANTASTIC stories that remind the reader of Andersen or Grimm, yet they are 
thoroughly Yankee in scene and setting. Miss Cory, the illustrator, has caught 
the spirit of humor that pervades these tales in a remarkable manner, 
With thirty-nine illustrations by F. Y. Cory. 
Cloth. 12mo, 5 1-8x7 3-4. $1.25. 


The Gavel and the Mace 


By FRANK W. HACKETT, 


BOOK which furnishes information on Parliamentary Law, but the information 
is presented with so much amusing incident, apt quotation, and kindly sarcasm 
that the result can equally well be called a Book of Humor. 
Cloth. 12mo, 4 7-8x7 1-4. $1.25. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, 


141-155 East 25th Street, New York. 
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land appeared on the street, in the cars, 
or in an audience, without that univer- 
sal single feather. 
But the feather has subsided, and the 
By EDMUND H. GARRETT. With a col- 
ored frontispiece and many little pict- 
urings drawn from nature or “from 
fancy by the writer. Uniform with 


“Romance and Reality of the Puritan 
$2.00, 


present novel recipes will go with it very 
soon, Still, it is very hard to turn the 
publisher away from what he considers 
sure ground. And, before he does leave 
the two domains indicated, 
dreary lot of imitative trash will be is- 
only “ fit to line portmanteaus "’— 


12mo. 
$4.50. 

A charming account of the ‘* South Shore” 
of Massachusetts. 


Coast.” 
rocco, 


Crushed mo- 


what a 


sued 
THE HIDDEN SERVANTS 
And Other Very Old Stories. Told over 
again by FRANCESCA ALEXANDER, 
author of “ Roadside Songs 
cany,” “ The Story of Ida,’ 
photogravure 


and which one should require remunera- 


tion to read! It is even painful to think 


of the tons of puerile rubbish that a few of 

etc. 

frontispiece by the 
thor, and ,an introduction by 

Fuller. 12mo. $1.50. 

A volume of rhymed legends, which are 
beautiful and which have a deep spiritual 
meaning. The author's earlier works were 
edited and highly praised by Ruskin. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM 


Comprising the Translations by ED- 
WARD FITZGERALD, E. H. WHIN- 
FIELD and JUSTIN ‘HUNTLY Mc- 
CARTHY. With an Appendix showing 
variations in Fitzgerald's renderings. 
Edited with an introduction by JESSE 
B. RITTENHOUSE. 12mo. $2.00, 


THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND 
NEW ENGLAND 


3y EZRA HOYT BYINGTON, D. D., au- 
thor of‘ The Puritan as a Colonist and 
a feformer,” etc. Fourth Edition. 
With a new chapter on Witchcraft in 
New England. Illustrated. Svo. $2.00, 


1 GO A-MARKETING 
By HENRIETTA SOWLE (“Henriette.” 
Imo. $1.50. 


bere, A book for 
ri aim to give 
of John serving the many 


the dra- | at-the market 


tives. | THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL 
the By KATHARINE PYLE. With 20 illus- 
trations by the author. Il6mo. $1.25. 


= et] LITTLE, BROWN & €0., Publishers 


Tus- 
With 

au- 
Anna 


examples of the publisher’s recent suc- 
cesses, regarded as hopeful types to fol- 
low for commercial success, will soon be 


responsible for. 


eee | 
THE PILGRIM SHORE 


But real literature cannot be made in 
this way. The books that are to survive 
their generation are not to be produced 
by 
Some principle that works secretly pre- 
birth. 
one’s mind now that have passed the one 
not be 


They are 


any recipe formulated beforehand. 


sides over their Books in every 


hundred thousand mark will 
| heard of half a decade hence. 
for the “ 


permanent 


only shaped custom-made ” 


market, and literature will 
lose nothing by their departure. 


JOEL BENTON. 


Mr. Dithmar’s “John Drew.”* 


Without any title 
the Frederick A. 
gun the 
| biographical 
That befor 
| Drew, Edward A 
of THE 
volume 


indicative of a 
Stokes 


publication 


series, 
has be- | 
of little 


Company 
of a series 
of eminent 
the 
Dithmar, 
New YORK 
is a fair 
the 
lay aside 
sary to the 
dainty, compact, 
with its clear 
its 
pictures. 


month 
and 
good things 


each 


novel 


in the year 
delicious ways 
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by 
editor 


little 
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us story 
matic 

If this 
what 
theatre 


sample 
of 


at 


the to be, lover 
will 
amount neces 
the books A 
book is this, 

some letter 
delightful 
yrew 


do well to 
of 


invit- 
and hand- | 


the 
| all 


| ing 


purchase 


254 Washington St., Boston, 
neat binding, and its 


The portraits of Mr 
numerous, and each of them will 
which 
by a reading 
face of the 
appeared in her famous 
Mrs. Malaprop, is 
the 
of Josephine 
Moya in 
Boucicault’s 
which made a 
history of Wallack’ 
Ada Dy: Harry 
John Gilbert 
But the material 
is, after all, secondary. 
to the 
tudies 
with 


press, 


FOR SALE Ridpath’s Library of Univ 
erature, numbered set, Ed. de Luxe, 


on 25 vol ( incut a rare bargain 
will be en- | j} 1G T os 


of the 
actor's | yank which 
} its me interes and 
ures is the lle m of 
there i gut h artists as Fisher, 
seatbaes Javenport, and their 
Baker, Mr stages of the career of 
“The Shaugh- he salient trait of the critical 
_ ‘ te} Mr Dithmar makes i 
once popular Irish of judgment. While he never 
bright chapter in the | cern the nee of good wo he 
Theatre in the days of runs to extravagance in his description of 
Montague, ola | tt With calm of a judicial mind, h« 
‘ es every essential point, and his writ- 
carries cc with it on every 
page It would be easy for a biographer, 
writing of one who is an acknowledged pet 
of the publi to lose the nice equilibrium 
} of critical comment and fly into enthusi- 
astic adve t whether making re- 
marks on tl acti of Mr. Drew himself, 
. or his companion James 
and Lewis adored quintessence of 
the Adams, Mr. Dithm 
modesty of good t te 
inity Of mature judgm His 
writing in the colun THE 
YORK TIMES is distinguished by its 
sanity and its w jom, and no reader of 
thi paper will be surprised. at finding 
these qualities conspicuous in his admir- 
able little study of the life and ass 
tions of John Drew 
Because of the generous view which the 
author has taken of the subject, this book 
has a substantial and lasting value as a 
record of a part of the theatrical history of 
our time evident that the author has 
|} been at great pains to attain accuracy, and 
it is safe to say that he has turned out a 
work which may be trusted as to facts. 
it is a charming piece of reading, and will 
surely command the wide attention of 
playgoers. 


ure 
happy memories 
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} revive 
| larged 
text 
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in 
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fuscinating 
appreciation 
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| personation of 
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one 
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at various 


ornaments of book, and 


portrait 
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wife, as remarks 


balance 
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play, excell , never 
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aspect volume 
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readers 
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introduction this 
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informed 


no 
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wisdom, 


paper 
how aS 
literary feeiing, 
the theatre, 
sutisfying artistic 
Mr 
playgoer, 
of John Drew 
the first 


spirit 


knowledge, and a long or 
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offen 


Sswee 
ver 
the 
| eritical 

NEW 


deep love of are among 


s of tI 
lifelong 
career 


ne 
nor 


inost chronicle 
been a 
the 
days 


value 


Dithmar has 


ind 


t.mes 
he has watched 
One of | 
of the 
artistic which warmed the labors of 
the lat Daly, Mr. Dithmar has } 
found it a congenial task to trace the his- | 
Mr. Drew's 
coterie of actors 
fame both the Daly Theatres. The 
volume is not merely a biography of Mr. 
Drew; it is in a way a history of the com- 


*JOHN DREW. By Edward A. Dithmar. 
York: Frederic A. Stokes Company. 
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TWO DAYS AGO 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


By EDWARD BELLAMY, 
Author of ** Looking Backward,’’ 
and 


The Heart of the 


Ancient Wood. 
By Charles G.D. Roberts. 


One great, the 
other exquisite. 


is 
is 
At ali Bloksellers, 


$1.50 each. 


SILVER, EURDETT and COMPANY. 





Every 
Book Lover 


Owns a set of Shakespeare, but how few 
readers and students of the world’s greatest 
dramatist have in their library a satisfactory 
edition of his works. Do you know that an 
edition is now in process of publication un- 
Ger the direction and advice of the most 
eminent Shakespearian scholar in America, 
Professor WILLIAM J. ROLFE,which will 
contain the work of the greatest Shakespear- 
ian authorities, viz.; Rolfe, Dyce, Gollancz, 
Hudson, French, Wright, Knight and oth- 
r3? Perhaps you have heard of this edition— 


The New Century. 


Have you seen it? If not, a line to us will 
bring you such additional information as 


you may desire. 


DANA, ESTES & COMPANY, 


212 Summit St., Boston. 








MR. MOSHER’S NEW 


LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 


WILL BE READY FOR MAIL- 
ING TO ALL LBOOK-BUYERS 
WHOSE NAMES ARE KNOWN 
TO HIM, DURING OCTOBER, 















This new List is not only a Bibliog- 
raphy in brief of “THE MOSHER 
BOOKS" 1891—1900 inclusive, but an 
exquisite littl: Bibelot in itself, and is 


mailed postpaid for the asking. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


The Chord 


A Quarterly devoted to Music (iffus- 
trated). Square J2mo, boards. Vol- 
ume IL, beginniong with September, 
1900, Each number 40 cents net. Sub- 
scription, 4 numbers, $1.50 net. 

he first number of the new volume 
is now ready. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7-9 West 18th St., New York City. 
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Penwick. 
Only a Novel, 
But a Good One. 


Chas, Frohman 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


LIFE’S TRIVIAL ROUND, 


A New Novel by ROSA N. CAREY. 
i2mo, Cloth. $1.25. 
LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
lishers, Philadelphia. 


7. B. Pub- 





PREPARED FOR THE PRESS, 
Biographies, family histories, monologues, and 
books of short storics Complete arrangements 
made for publication if desired. Note.- Short 
stories and other matter arranged for authors 
and presented to publishers in acceptable form. 
COLONIAL LITERARY ASSOCIATION, 

Box 167 East Orange, N. J. 





OR SF Re TE AE RNS SO NRO A CS SO 
Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest 
printing paper in the world need. Large type 
easy to reed, Size 4% by 64 Inches. and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine, Prospectus 


thinks enough of it to 


matled free on request, or books sant srena!} 
THOS. NEISON «& 
New York 


on receipt of price. 
SONS, oP Bact 8th St., 





AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


| of FAMOUS PERSONS | 
WALI. We ong ENSAMIN 


Broadway, New Y 
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The Confessions of St. Augustine.* 


In all 
binding, 
edition of *‘ The 
tine,’ which must make an equally 
appeal both to lovers of that book 


the glory of a beautiful 


gold-lettered, comes 


Confessions. of St. 


as well 


as to lovers of fine editions generally. 
The text of this book, which is in the 
familiar old version, has been beautifully 


on Arnold's 
paper, with 
and extremely good 
J. B. Lippincott & 
have imported 
this volume, 
all of 
title page. 
designed 
title page, 
in black and red 
border of 


printed at the Chiswick Pres 
unbleached hand-made 
cated chapter he 
initial letters. 
Co. of Philadelphia 
American edition of 
limited to 150 copies, 
their imprint the 
The illustrations were 
Paul Woodroffe, and the 
shows effective lettering 
beautiful heavy 


3, 


-adings 
Messrs. 
an 
which is 
which bear 
on 
by Mr. 
which 
is inclosed in a 

flowers 
the latter be- 
Houseman, 


conventionalized leaves and 
white on a black background, 
ing the Mr 
all of which have 
by Miss Clemence Houseman and 
ly and effectiveness 
volume. 

The pre 
beautiful volume, usually 
the of the Chiswick Press, 
faultless, the dignity and plainnes 
initial letters, which 
against an interlaced background, show- 
ing much fine detail work, (a kind of initial 

enough England, but 
American books,) being very 


work of Lawrence 


been engraved on wood 
add g 


ot 


reat- 
to the beauty the 
this 


in 


and 


swork of 
the 


are 


typography 
Cast 
almost 
of the 
stand boldly 


issues 


out 


seldom 
trik- 


common in 
used in 
ing. 
The present 
ceptable 
neither 
ple 


ness, 


edition is particularly ac- 
the fact that it 
introduction, but a 
presentation of the textin all its quaint- 
the *‘ Confessions "’ at this late 
needing no word of comment. 

The features of the present edition which 
entitle it to special consideration lie 
ly in the perfection of the majority 
mechanical details. The vellum 


from contains 


notes nor sim- 


day 


entire- 


ofits 
binding 


is particularly pleasing in its tone, quality, 
and general effectiveness, but perhaps a 
word may be said as to one or two points 
in which the unusual excellence shown in 
the volume’s make-up seems strangely 
lacking. 

In the first place, a book of this charac- 
ter, that is, bound in full vellum, should 
be fastened with silk ties, after the man- 
ner of the Kelmscott Press books, and, 


again, in this particular instance, although 
the volume is well sewed and forwarded, 
the cover is very badly put on, so that the 
book does not open readily nor widely, the 
cover showing a strong disposition to crack 
in the joints. 

One more small fault may be pointed out, 
and that is that the title page sets forth 
that the ‘“ Confessions’ are in ten books, 
while a headline on Page 3 represents that 
thirteen books are given. The traditional 
last three books not forming a portion of 
the actual ‘‘ Confessions,'’ but being a com- 
mentary on Genesis, are properly omitted 


| from this as from other late editions of 
the ‘‘ Confessions’ of the good Bishop of 
ippo. 


Its Characters Iflogical.* 


The characters of “‘ Hard-Pan” do not 
behave in strict accord with the logic of 
human nature. We are quite sure that 
in real life the not very admirable hero 


would have preferred the magnificent Miss 
Letitia to the “ violet-by-the-mossy-stone " 
order of girl, under eclipse of shabby array, 
and further handicapped by a bragging 
and borrowful old father. Moreover, in her 
own love affair Miss Letitia reminds us of 
the young lady ‘“‘ madly pursued by a bear,” 
who, ‘“‘when she was tired abruptly ex- 
pired.” Just as abruptly and more unac- 
countably does Miss Letitia plunge into 
love with ‘‘the meagre-visaged lad” of 
her choice. We are very glad she does, 
however, for we ourselves have 
ness for his ineffectual personality 
schoolboy slang. 

In truth, “ Hard-Pan”’ is such an unpre- 
tentious, pleasant tale that it disarms criti- 
cism. We take our fiction so strenuously, 
not to say tragically, nowadays, that it is 
good now and then to come across a love 
story, et practerea nihil, over which we 
can “ loaf and invite our soul.”’ Just such a 
story is ‘‘ Hard-Pan."’ The pathos of the 
fallen fortunes of the old bonanza king 
heightens the charm of his gentle but spir- 
ited duughter, and gives the needed check 
to the otherwise too smooth running of the 
stream of true love. The old man's char- 
acter is well drawn, and “the misery of 
transplanted age "’ is feelingly depicted. 

Miss Bonner has written a book possess- 
ing not a few good qualities. She has the 
literary touch, and this, her first novel, 
not only delightfully beguiles a _ leisure 
hour, but gives promise of better things to 
come, 


and his 


A Small Discrepancy. 

WILBUR M. STONE, New York, refer- 
ring to the article in Tue Saturpay Re- 
view of Sept. 20 on “ Children’s Books,”’ 
says: “ lt gave a very comprehensive view 
of the field, and the description of the late 
Andrew Tuer’s collection was excellent. 
There are two minor corrections I would 
like to make, however. The ‘ History of 
the Horn Book,’ although originally pub- 
lished in two expensive volumes, was later 
reprinted complete in one volume at 6s. 
Also it was stated that the Isaiah Thomas 
reprints of the English books were almost 
as scarce and valuable as the originals. In 
most instances the Thomas reprints are 
valued at from three to five times as much 
as the English originals. It is pleasing to 
know that these bits of bygone days are 
being more and more cherished. Mrs. 


| Earle in her volume on ‘ Child Life in Colo- 
, nial Days’ 


has a most interesting chapter 
on this subject.” 


*THE 
In ten books. 
cott Company. 
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*HARD PAN. A Story of Bonanza Fortunes, 
Geraldi New York: The Cen- 
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Quick ee 
Ghe WORLD’S WORK 








“ 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.’s New Magazine.) 
If quick sale on news-stands and among 
Subscribers and generous praise from the 
people for whom the magazine is made—the 
people who do things—mean anything, the 
success of the magazine is realized. 
| wé6RL ore PR } ong’ Le WEEE RS: +o IS NOTHING LIKE iT IN THE 3 

ands? YER A magazine which busy p e CAN AFFORD TO TAKE THE TIME TO 

AN EDITOR ‘It is ; great thing to find an editor with courage enough to eman te him- 

f from ‘ literature’ an to content hin f wit r act in i opinion base nr 
information and DOING IT ALL IN SOUND 'eNGLISH, z ite, hi 

A COLLEGE PROFESSOR: * THE IDEA is capita 
wale cud & acmmsoacne eet ‘The magazine COMMENDS ITSELF TO ‘THINKING 

4 BUSINESS MAN *“A SUPERB WORKING OUT of grand idea.’ 
cts LANE Spee twas weeny. the Worle Were otk ee ee 

ill want it 

\ TEACHER I especially like THE HOPEFUL, CONFIDENT TONE of the magazine— 
it a relief 

A DOCTOR: “ THE PRINT IS GOOD FOR EYES that now need hely 





Ghese letters are from buyers. 
Price, 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


THE 
CARDINAL’S 
SNUFF-BOX. 


The most delightful lobve-story of the year. 
By HENRY HARLAND. 


FORTIETH THOUSAND, 


All the critics are unanimous in praise of it: 
“Delightful!” “Charming!” “A work of art!” 


















PRICE $1.50. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 





WE CAN’T FILL THE ORDERS FOR 


Eccentricities 
of 


and so have to postpone publication 
week and double 


MAJOR POND'S 


s 


Genius 


another 


day for 
the edition. 


Full descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 
G. W. DILLINGHAI COMPANY, Publishers. 
A Tale of 


G E B E. FY Harun the Khailif, 


KATE A. BENTON 


with intrigues 














“A story of pure romance, full of incident and passion, 
and difficulties a-plenty, and it is all admirably told. We hear the gos- 
sips in the baths; we listen to the secrets of the Caliph’s harem; we roam 
the streets with Harun and sit with him in his court of capricious and as- 
tonishing justice; we wander by the hundred mosques, and stifle and shud- 
der in the Caliph’s merciless, great prison; we follow poets and soldiers in 
their lovemaking; and always there is GEBER, strongest of all the char- 
acters.” —E. D. Beacn, Saiurday Evening Post, Philadelphia.) 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 













'3—Mind Crutches—3 


Things we have learnt ard forgotten; 















That is exactly what these books are. 
things we ought to have learnt and have not. 
Every day we, every one of us, make mistakes which would make us blush with 
annoyance if they were pointed out to us, but as a rule the other man thinks and 
Says nothing. 
«Facts | Ought to Know About the Government of My Country.” 
“Important Events—A Book of Dates." 


“ The Mistakes We Make.” 
Price of each volume (pocket size), 50 cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 428 West Broadway, New York. 


















Published Yesterday 


65,000 


Sold Before Publication 


‘“‘The Novel of the Year” 


Special Edition 


Regular Edition 
1 VOL. » FRONTISPIECE BY 
ALBERT STERNER. » CLOTH 


ORNAMENTAL. 


%e 


% $1.50 


2 VOLS. » ILLUSTRATED BY 


ALBERT STERNER. * 


IN BOX 
$3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. CITY 





LAFCADIO HEARN. 


New Volumes of Japanese 
Sketches,* 


Should Japan care at all to be understood 
by Westérn barbarians, she must feel that 
she owes a large debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn, and if the Anglo-Saxon 
mind can measure the value to itself of the 
grace of humility, it, has reason to 
thank Mr. Hearn for his unfolding of a 
civilization that was hoary in wisdom and 
when our own was in its 


His 


too, 


ripe in charm 
cradle. 

He certainly knocks from beneath 
feet many of our props of racial pride. In 
an exquisite and unselfish courtesy we can- 
not approach the ladies and gentlemen of 
Japan; that poetic love of nature 
that festa of the blossoming of 
the devotes an anthology to 
the voice of the cicada. The Japanese are 
far beyond us, too, in the fine art of liv- 
ing. When shall shake ourselves free 
from the dominion of * things,’’ and order 
our homes with the dignified and restful 
simplicity of a Japanese interior? Why is 
our first impulse in furnishing a house 
to “‘clutter”’’ it up with pos ex- 
pensive, if may be, cheaply tawdry, if must 
be? When shall we rise to the height of 
taking pride in the belongings we do not 
have? And—treasonable doubt—is our 
~ woman '"’ as consummate and perfect 
lady of 
rear our children—but 
vast a field of mortifying 
When we consider that the 
to send their children to 
almost in- 
cour- 
whole- 


our 
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cherry and 


we 
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new 
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this too 
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mind, 


nothing 
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Not 


more 
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woran’s na only pronuncia- 
which 
significance; so that 
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tion of 1 name, but 
it is written, has 
there are 
for e 
*‘ Spring,” 


many homonyms 

Signifying ‘* The 
or ‘*‘ The Far-Removed,” accord- 
ing to the characters used in writing the 
Name. We learn, too. that “ the 
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‘head-character,’ of a personal name 
should be made to ‘ accord’ (in the Chinese 
philosophic sense) with the supposed ‘ Sei,’ 
or astronemically determined nature, of the 
person to whom the name is given; 
required accordance being decided not by 
the meaning but by the sound of the Chi- 
nese written character.” These things 
give us a vague notion of the difficuities 
presented when the Western and Eastern 
minds attempt to touch even upon such 
an apparently simple object as a girl's 
name. These “ yobina”’ usually express 
‘“‘tenderness, kindness, deftness, clever- 
ness,” for ‘‘ the domestic virtues still 
cupy ,in Japanese moral estimate a place 
not important than that accorded to 
religious faith in the life of our own Mid- 
dle Ages. Not in theory only, but in every- 
day practice, moral beauty is placed far 
atove physical beauty, and girls are usual- 
ly selected as wives, not for their good 
looks, but for their domestic qualities." 
Even in their play children are taught to 
sing as they tap the ball such 
the following: 


oc- 


less 


verses as 


Only a person having filial piety Is 
worthy to be called a person; 

lf one does not know the goodness of pa- 

rents, one has not filial piety, 

though in poverty we have to 
our days, 

Let us never turn 
straight path. 


Even pass 


aside from the one 


a kindness done is not for the sake 
of others only, 
also for one’s own sake, 


be kept in mind. 


That 


But should well 


the of numberless misfort- 
unes 


We shall easily escape if the heart be pure. 


Even sorrow 


If the heart and the speech be kept 
straight and true, 
The gods and the Buddhas 


guard us well. 


will surely 


this Mr. Hearn comments: 
reader may think to himself, ‘How terri- 
bly exigent the training that could re- 
quire the repetition of moral lessons even 
in a “ ball-play song’’!’ True—but it pro- 
duced perhaps the very sweetest type of 
woman that this world has ever known.” 
This volume, so full of interest and sug- 
gestion, is—we do not like to say—‘ pad- 
ded”’ by certain fantasies of varied merit. 
Few, we fancy, will sympathize with Mr. 
Hearn in his feeling of ‘the Gothic hor- 
ror.”” We hope he is unique in finding a 
cathedral “infused with something that 
thinks and threatens,” in regarding it as 
‘‘a shadowing malevolence, a multiple gob- 
linry, a monstrous fetich!’’ On the other 
hand, there are few who will not read in 
“ Levitation’ their own experience, and 
who will not be interested in the author's 
suggestion as to the possible origin of this 
well-nigh universal sensation. As we read 
“The Nightmare Touch” and reflect upon 
the cruel stupidity of the grown people in 
the case, we hug as tenderly as the old 


T pon 


the 


“The | 








Scotch woman “ the sweet doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment.”’ 

But we turn again to Mr. Hearn’s studies 
of Japan as the raison d’étre of the book. ¢ 
It is to be hoped that many will follow 
from the same pen; for, as the author has 
brought to the study of his adopted country 
an admirable equipment and a rare capa- 
bility of absorbing its very spirit, so is he 
gifted with unrivaled skill and felicity in 
revealing and interpreting that spirit to the 
less subtle and more roughly hewn Anglo- 
Saxon intelligence. 


The Plays Our Grandsires Saw.” 


The latest publication of the Dunlap So- 
ciety a work of much interest to all stu- 
dents and the American drama 
and of considerable value to collectors in 
this field, inasmuch as it is a bibliograph- 
ical list of plays written and performed in 
this country before 1830. Oscar Wegelin, 
who compiled the list for the Dunlap So- 
ciety, has done his work with thorough- 
ness, though the gathering of the titles of 
the earliest contributions to native drama 
was a thankless task, and John Malone has 
with a scholarly 
essay. From a typographical view point 
the volume is a handsome and it 
should be ¢onsidered one of the most inter- 
esting of the many valuable publications 
of the society. It regretted that 
Paul Leicester Ford's earlier labors in the 
same field were ignored by both compiler 
editor, for to those who know and 
subject his ‘‘ Some Notes Towards 
an Essay the Beginnings of American 
Dramatic Literature, 1606-1789,” (twenty- 
five copies privately printed in Brooklyn, 
1893,) is a most suggestive and important 
work. Still, though personal examination 
of some of the rarer plays described by 
Mr. Wegelin would set right several 
dates and perfected several collations, his 
list is a most useful one and to the spe- 
cialist it will serve its 

The first play published in North America 
was Pedro de Morale’s “‘ Tragedia Intitu- 
lada Triumpho de Sanctos en Que se 
teprisen ta la Persecucion de Dioceleciano, 


lovers of 


prefaced the compilation 


one, 
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and 
love the 
on 


have 


purpose, 


Los 


se siquio con el Im- 
perio de Constantino,”’ printed in Mexico in 
1579 as part of another work. The 
copy of this rarity sold in recent years was 
Barlow's, for which the Public Li- 
brary paid $85, in 1890. The first play writ- 
ten and printed in the Colonies, however, 
bears a much later date than 1579. This | 
“Androborus: A Biographical Farce 
in Three Acts,” written by Gov. Robert 
Hunter of New York, and published by 
William Bradford in this city in 1714. It is 
also the rarest American play, as John 
Philip Kemble’s copy, now in the Duke of 
Devonshire's .collection, is the only one in 


y la pro speridad que 
only 


Boston 
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1714-1830. By 
Edited, with an introduction, 
New York: The Dunlap 
265 copies printed, 
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Everyone likes a college song, and this book is an 
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Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


All the OLD songs 


(A manuscript copy will be sold 
in the first part of the McKee library.) So 
far as is known, Androborus "" was never 
produced, tho », as Mr. Ford 
“the really dramatic,’’ despite its 
politics lack of women's parts. The 
characters admirably sharply 
drawn, humor. 
Tom of almost as his 
Mrs. Malaprop, the 
trick played on Androborus of making him 
believe himself dead, is 
fective.’ 

whimsical production, it 
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turned upon them.” 
The account given of Dunlap's plays is 
valuable, and under Payne we note a de- 
scription of his first published work, “‘ Ju- 
lia or the Wanderer,’’ New York, 1804. This 
highly important fact is unknown to 
liographers, Mr. Wegelin’s book being 
first to make public mention of it. Payne's 
little play is a great rarity. It is under- 
stood by THE SATURDAY REVIEW that the 
Duniap Society will shortly publish a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Wegelin’s interesting lists 
This second part will give an account of 
American plays from 1889 to 1904 


bib- 





